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DESERT DOCTOR 

Three thousand miles into the 
heart of China 

Back in London after three years on the edge of the Gobi 
Desert, Dr, Robert Spencer and his wife Barbara have 
been relating their adventures in building their hospital at 
Sandan, in Sinkiang, where they worked just before the 
Communists took control of China. 


Six thousand feet up on the bare 
plateau of the Sinkiang province, 
Sandan had never had a hospital 
in all Its 1000 years of history. 

Medical knowledge was re¬ 
stricted to the use of herb mixtures 
and poultices. Patients with frac¬ 
tured limbs had these mixtures 
painted on the outside of the skin, 
or else had quantities of dried 
dates plastered on the spot. 

The Spencers had to build their 
mud-wallcd hospital themselves. 
They hired labourers to dig a foot- 
deep trench which was filled in 
wUh large stones carried from 
mountains ten miles away. 

The mud bricks were made by 
mixing soil and water, which w'as 
dried in wooden moulds about a 
foot long and four inches wide. 
Plaster for the walls was made by 
mixing soil, straw,.and water. 

DUCK THAT WOULD 
NOT EAT 

A scaup duck found in a dis¬ 
tressed condition on the beach at 
Great Yarmouth set a problem 
for Mr. H. Harrison, a local 
naturalist. 

‘ Living in the Arctic p'rcle and 
normally feeding well out to sea, 
it refused to take food and- was 
steadily growing weaker. 

Then Mr. Harrison had a bright 
idea. Filling the kitchen sink with 
water, he placed scraps of fish at 
the bottom. 

The duck was soon diving its 
head under the surface and eating 
well. Now it has recovered and 
has been handed to Mr. Peter 
Scott, who will probably find a 
home for it with others cared for 
by the Severn Wildfowl Trust. 


MR PETYPHAR’S BOKE 

Queen Mary’s Grammar School, 
Walsall, which this year celebrates 
its 400th anniversary, has been 
presented with a 15th-century folio 
of Virgil by one of its old boys. 

The folio, originally provided 
‘*for the use of poor scholars,” is 
full of notes by the 40 boys and 
two masters of the period when it 
was first made available. 

It is inscribed: “Thys Boke 
Mr. Petyphar hath given to the 
School of Walsall within the 
second and third year of the reign 
of Philip and Mary King and 
Queen of England.” 

Mr. Petyphar was “chosen 
schoolmaster,” and was the first to 
hold that -olTice under the charter 
granted in. 1554. 


One of their first patients, says 
Barbara Spencer in her book 
Desert Hospital in China (Jarrolds, 
16s.), was a 12-year-old lama from 
a Buddhist monastery. 

Dressed in a long black robe 
and knee high leather boots, he 
arrived on a magnificent white 
camel. He was almost blind in 
one eye with a growth as big as 
a small hen’s egg on the upper eye¬ 
lid. 

The Spencers lacked the neces¬ 
sary instruments for such a delicate 
operation, but they made do with 
an old operating knife, a pair of 
scissors used for dissecting, and 
two pairs of nail tweezers. Chloro¬ 
form was administered by hospital 
assistants who had had only two 
weeks’ training. 

THREAD OF HAIR 

There was no proper thread for 
stitching the wound after the 
growth had been removed, so a 
long hair from, a Mongol girl was 
used instead. Skin was later 
grafted on his eyelid, and for the 
first time in five years the young 
lama, was able to see. 

His payment for the operation, 
gratefully made, was six large 
sheep with magnificent curling 
horns and enormous fat tails. 

For the first four months 
Mrs. Spencer had to do all the 
hospital washing herself. as the 
local women would not come near 
the hospital. But one thing that 
did attract attention was her 
clothes airer, which was made by 
the hospital carpenter. ' ' 

A six-foot pole topped by a 
framework of cross-beams (rather 
like an enormous spider’s web), it 
spun round in the wind. Every 
washing day a crowed of the local 
women would gather to see it spin. 

SPREADING FAME 

Gradually Dr. Spencer and his 
wife won the people’s confidence, 
and as they trekked round the 
district their fame spread. More 
and more people came to the 
hospital to be treated. 

When the Communist Liberation 
Army entered Sandan, the Spencers 
were treated with respect and 
thanked for the work they had 
done. 

•Then the young couple, with 
their few-weeks-old baby, began 
their long trek across China to 
Peking, thence to Hong Kong and 
Britain, having added another 
stimulating chapter to the long 
story of devoted service to the 
1 Chinese people. . 


Delhi Dancer 

Six-ycar-old Meenakshi pro¬ 
vides a striking picture as 
she performs during a folk- 
dancin" festival at Delhi. 



RIGHTING A CAPSIZED LINER 


On Saturday people living on 
Merseyside will see The completion 
of the biggest ship salvage opera¬ 
tion ever attempted in Britain. 

About 12 months ago, in Liver¬ 
pool’s biggest dock, the 20,000-ton 
liner Empress of Canada caught 
fire, turned on her side, and sank; 
only a part of the hull showed 
above water. 

Now, after long and careful 
preparation, an attempt is to be 
made to bring her upright and 
away from the dock. Watching 
the operation will be salvage 
experts from all over the Vvorld. 

To pull the great ship upright 
a number of metaP frames have 
been erected along the hull and 
over these steel hawsers have been 


taken to 16 powerful winches 
arranged along the quayside. 

.The frames are to give “lever¬ 
age” in the same way that a 
spanner has a long handle. As the 
winches slowly wind in the 
hawsers, the liner, aided by lift 
from buoyant pontoons, will be 
rolled into an upright position. 

Once the decks are above the 
water-line pumps will clear the 
inside, and the much battered ship 
will then float. Later she will be 
towed to the ship-breakers, for it 
is considered that she could never 
be put back in service. 

In charge of the whole raising 
scheme is Captain W. R. Colbeck, 
who will control operations from 
a, room., overlooking,the .dock..,,. 


MOUNTAIN AIRLIFT 

With the aid of aircraft tlie 
Canterbury Mountaineering Club 
in New Zealand has built a hut 
8000 feet up on Mount Cook, the 
country’s highest mountain. 

Three aircraft dropped material 
for the hut onto the site. The hut 
will be used by climbers setting 
out for the summit of the 12,000- 
foot mountain. 
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SPANISH CLAIMS TO 
GIBRALTAR 

CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

Cpanish claims to Gibraltar have been causing some’anxiety. 

But Britain has made it quite clear that, despite official 
protest, there will be no change in the plans for the Royal visit, 
and already the people of this tiny Crown Colony are making 
preparations to greet the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh. 


. The Childrens Newspaper. March 6. 1954 


News from everywhere 


It is many years since such 
strong claims to Gibraltar have 
been voiced by the Spaniards. 

What moral right has Britain to 
this, tiny peninsula jutting forth 
fiom Spain? demands General 
Franco. And Britain’s answer is 
as straightforward as the question. 

Firstly, the people of Gibraltar 
^more than 23,000) wish to remain 
under British rule and the pro¬ 
tection this has given for 250 
years. 

HISTORIC RIGHTS 

Secondly, but just as important,: 
there are Britain’s historic rights. 
It was in 1704, during the War 
of the Spanish Succession, that 
Gibraltar was captured by a 
British fleet. Tn 1713, King Philip 
of Spain under the Treaty of 
Utrecht, which established him as 
ring, renounced “for ever without 
any exception or impediment ” any 
Spanish title to Gibraltar. 

In those 250 years there has 
grown up in the colony a people 
whose only ties with Spain are the 
fluency with which many of them 
speak Spanish and their admira¬ 
tion of Spanish culture. 

Some are of Spanish descent, 
but most are Maltese or Italian in 
origin. In addition, there are 
hundreds of Jewish people whose 
ancestors were expelled from Spain 
at the time of the Spanish 
Inquisition. 

The tiny colony has become very 
prosperous, largely owing to the 


The P & O liner Arcadia (29,734' 
gross tons), which sailed on her 
maiden voyage from London to 
Australia last week, is the world’s 
tenth biggest liner. 

Painted white, with a yellow 
funnel specially designed to throw 
oil smuts clear of the deck, the 
Arcadia was built at John Brown’s 
shipyard on the Clyde. , 

The new liner cost £7,000,000, 
half a million more than the 
Queen Mary, which is more than 
twice her tonnage! This is a good 
indication of the rise in wages and 
the price of materials since , the 
Queen Mary was built in 1936. 
The Arcadia can carry 670 first- 
class and 735 tourist-class passen¬ 
gers, and a crew of 711. 

Stabiliser fins will reduce rolling,’ 
and her twin-screw geared turbines 
will develop 34,000 h.p., giving her 
a top speed w’ell above the service 
«^peed of 22i knots. 


presence of the British naval and 
military forces. 

Gibraltar’s Legislative Council 
has recently approved the Budget 
for the coming year. The revenue 
is estimated to be just over 
£1,000,000 without much taxation, 
and the prospects suggest a clear 
surplus at the end of the year. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Gibraltarians are a notably 
happy people, content with British 
rule. 

Moreover, despite Spain’s recent 
claims, Spaniards living near 
Gibraltar are most anxious that 
the present colonial regime should 
not be disturbed. 

SPANISH WORKERS 

Altogether there are probably 
about 40,000 of them dependent on 
this colony for their livelihood, and 
at least 7000 Spanish workers 
come to the Rock every day to 
earn their living, in the dockyards. 

Spanish businessmen throughout 
Spain have also been disturbed 
by their Government’s - attitude. 
Britain is their country’s best 
customer, and Gibraltar itself pays 
£2,000,000 a year for the fresh 
fruit and other food they send 
there. 

Despite the anti-British demon¬ 
strations inspired by the Spanish 
Government’s policy there is con¬ 
siderable goodwill towards Britain 
throughout Spain. It is to be 
hoped that this feeling and good, 
sense will prevail. 


A pleasant feature of , the 
Arcadia is the passengers’ observa¬ 
tion lounge, commanding a fine 
view of the sea, and fitted with a 
chart-table equipped with gyro 
repeater compass and chronometer, 
as well as terrestrial and celestial 
globes. 

The completion of the Arcadia 
is one more step in the plan for 
,a regular fortnightly service from 
London to Australia, maintained 
entirely with fast liners built since 
the war. Two British companies 
will maintain this service, which 
requires six large Jiners. 

The P & O liners are the 
Himalaya arid the Arcadia, but the 
Iberia, which is completing at 
Harland and Wolff’s shipyard, is 
expected in service in August. To 
the Orient' liners Orcades and 
Oronsay will be added the Orsova 



By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


M.P.’s task cannot be judged 
by the number of days Parlia¬ 
ment sits. With outside official 
duties in his constituency and else¬ 
where’ on top of his attendances 
at committees and in the Commons 
chamber, he often puts in a seven- 
day week. ■ 

But if sitting days were the only 
guide, even then our M.P. works 
longer than his counterpart in 
many foreign assemblies. 

The Danish Folketing, for 
instance, sits from 1 or 2 p.m. on 
Tuesdays to 4 or 5 p.m. on Fridays 
between October and April, May, 
or June. The summer recess lasts 
from about May to the first 
Tuesday in October, compared 
with Westminster’s August to 
October. 

In Belgium M.P.s sit an average 
of 100 days a year, compared with 
more than 200 at Westminster. 
Here again there arc fewer sittings 
a week than in Britain. 

The 120 members of the Israeli 
legislature have two sittings on. 
Mondays and Tuesdays from 4-7 
and from 8-10 p.m. and one 
sitting on Wednesday from 11 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. 

As a rule the Norwegian Stort¬ 
ing sits for five hours on week 
days and three hours on Saturdays, 
and sometimes from 6 to 9 p.m. 
In Turkey the Grand National 
Assembly . sits on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

. So Westminster has a more 
strenuous schedule, with a mini¬ 
mum of an eight-hour day (some¬ 
times shorter, but usually much 
longer) during the first four days 
of the week, and a maximum 
5^-hour day on Friday. 

Y’iscounthss Davidson recently 
recalled Lord Byron’s grand¬ 
daughter, Lady Anne Blunt, a 
passionate lover of horses.- She 
“went to bed fully equipped for 
riding—top boots and all—so that 
she might be ready to ride in the 
early hours of next morning.” 

Her love of animals was such 
that when she was ill she called 
in a “vet” and not a doctor. “I 
feel that is a great compliment to 
the veterinary profession,” Lady 
Davidson told the Commons. 

]\|^R. Derefc Walker-Smith, a 
barrister M.P., pointed out the 
other day that in the case of 
Bardell v. Pickwick, immortalised 
by Dickens, neither Mr. Pickwick 
nor Mrs, Bardell was able to go 
into the witness-box. 

^ That was changed by the 
Evidence Act of 1851, '15 years 
after the first publication of the 
Pickwick Papers in fortnightly 
parts. 

Mr Lennox-Boyd, the Transport 
Minister, says that because 
there are no road bridges across 
the Rivers Forth and Severn the 
consequent detour means thai on a 
million lorry journeys £1,000,000 
; is wasted in imported fuel and 
tyres alone. 


SAFETY QUIZ 

Schoolchildren at Salford, 
Lancashire are to 'take part in a 
road safety quiz. The eight final¬ 
ists will compete in a local cinema 
before an audience of 4000 
children. 

Huyton College, Liverpool, 
which celebrates its diamond jubi¬ 
lee this year, began with a staff of 
three and 15 girls. Now it has 
more than 500 pupils from all over 
the world. 

Mr. H. B. Hollies, who has died 
at the age of 91, had sung in the 
choir of All Saints’ Church, 
Northampton, for 81 years. • 

BRONZE COW 

Members of. the Pedigree 
Friesian Cow Association plan to 
celebrate the 75th anniversary of 
the Friesian Herd-book by setting 
up a life-size bronze statue of a 
cow at Leeuwarden, Holland. 

The fine old Bedfordshire church 
of Astwick is in urgent need of 
funds for repairs. It is an archi¬ 
tectural gem, with a Norman 
tower. 

A new bridge with eight traffic 
lanes has just been opened in 
Vancouver. It cost 16 million 
dollars. 

SUBMERGED VOLCANO 

A submerged volcano has been 
discovered off the coast .of North 
Island, New Zealand, about 20 
miles from Hawkes Bay, It is said 
to be about 20 - miles long and 
ten miles wide. 


A national museum devoted to 
the developiiient of aviation is to 
be opened in Washington, U.S. 

Car springs and steering gear 
bearings made of nylon are being 
produced in Holland. The bear¬ 
ings need no lubrication and are 
claimed to last longer than metal 
bearings. 

BIGGEST BULB 

A 75,000-watt bulb weighing 
50 lbs. and claimed to - be the 
biggest in the world was switched 
on at the Rockefeller Centre, New 
York, to commemorate the 75th 
anniversary of Edison’s incan¬ 
descent lamp. 

To restore confidence in her 
national currency, Greece is to 
revalue her' drachmae banknotes 
and reintroduce coins. 

PAPERS GALORE 

In the United Kingdom and 
Ireland there are, according to the 
1954 edition of the Newspaper 
Press Directory, 163 daily and 
Sunday newspapers, 1387 weekly 
new'spapers, and 3887 periodicals. 

Fossil plants believed to be 2000 
million years old and the oldest 
discovered anywhere in the world 
have been found on the northern 
shore of Lake Superior, Ontario. 

A musician has bought a disused 
telephone kiosk from the Post 
Office to practise playing his piano 
accordion. 


WEETABIX 
helps you to 
HOLD 
YOUR OWN 

— and.how you’ll 
enjoy it, too! 

To meet every challenge and come 
out on top, whether at games or at 
work, you must have energy — and 
plenty of it! Because it's made from 
whole wheat, delicious Weetabix is 
one of the finest foods for giving 
= energy. Have Weetabix every day, 
for breakfast or supper, or whenever 
you feel hungry. You’ll love its 
golden crispness and tempting flav¬ 
our. Ask mother to get some today! 






THE WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 

— more than a breakfast food 


COLLECT THESE 
WONDERFUL 
WEETABIX MODELS 

These realistic, coloured 
cut-out models arc FREE 
—you’ll find one on the 
back of every Standard 
and Family Size Weetabix 
packet, all ready for you 
to assemble.^ 



Start collecting them NO Wl 




SEND THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE 

We shall be glad to; send you a free sample of delicious Weetabix, 
together with a recipe leaflet which your mother will be pleased 
to have. Just fill in this coupon and post it in an unsealed 
Ud. stamped envelope to Weetabix Ltd., Dept.riOOA, Burton 
Latimer, Nr. Kettering, Northants. 
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Drumming for health 

The arrival of a United Nations medical group in the Indian 
village of Sikrilalan is announced by drum beats. Tlie 
children follow the drummer to a centre in the village where 
they will be inoculated against disease. 

LINCOLN’S RING 


The Children's Newspaper, March 6, 1954 

NEW METHODS IN 
THE MINES. 

Ten new pits are to be sunk in 
the Scottish coalfields with a 
view to increasing ‘-production 
from the present 22,800,000 tons a 
year to 30 million tons. Linked 
with the new sinkings is an exten¬ 
sive mechanisation scheme, special 
emphasis being placed on the use 
of coal ploughs. 

At Plean Colliery, Stirlingshire, 
a scraper plough is winning coal 
from thin seams that would other¬ 
wise be uneconomical to work. 
Also in use there is a peeler 
plough, which operates up and 
down the coal face without any 
men in attendance. 

A supersonic plough is to be 
tried out for cutting hard .coals. 
Experts hope that high speed 
vibrations on the cutting edge of 
the plough will shatter the coal. 

Another interesting experiment 
is being carried out in the Arma¬ 
dale Colliery, where coal will be 
pumped 250 feet to the surface. 
The anthracite will be broken into 
suitable sizes, screened, and fed 
into a pipe through which water 
v/ill surge to carry 50 tons to the 
surface every hour. 


PICTURES ON LOAN 

A picture loan service that 
promises to be a success has been 
introduced at Leamington, For a 
subscription of 10s, 6d.,^ residents 
can borfow six pictures a year 
from the town’s art gallery and 
display them in their own homes. 

More than a hundred pictures 
are available, including oil paint¬ 
ings and water colours. 

Another Warwickshire town 
with a similar scheme is Rugby. 


COTTON PICKING EASIER 

Earlier tests having been so 
successful, a new chemical for 
spraying on cotton plants is to be 
extensively used in America. 

The chemical does not harm the 
plants in any way but makes the 
leaves drop off just before the 
cotton is ready for picking. 


SCOTLAND’S BIT 
OF NORWAY 

A Norwegian ski cabin is to be 
built on Ben Ghlas, about half¬ 
way between Glasgow and Edin¬ 
burgh, for members of the Scottish 
Ski Club. 

The present single-roomed cabin 
on Ben Ghlas has become too 
small for the club, membership 
having increased from 150 to 1200 
since the war. 

The new cabin will have two 
dormitories, each with eight beds, 
and a restaurant to accommodate 
100 people." 

The club also plans to build 
Scotland’s first permanent ski lift 
during the summer. 


SILENT TRAINS 
FOR PARIS 

Paris underground trains will 
run much more quietly in future, 
according to a report from the 
French capital. After exhaustive 
tests extending over the past two 
years, the Metro authorities have 
approved the general use of 
rubber-tyred rolling stock. 

After covering 35,000 miles, the 
experimental rubber-tyred train 
was found to be still almost as 
good as new. Not only was the 
wear on the tyres negligible, but 
the train gave silent running, 
quicker acceleration, better 
braking, and lower electricity con¬ 
sumption. 


FLYING FISH ! 

A new method of transporting 
live fish by air has been recently 
introduced by K.L.M. 

Instead of the heavy and ex¬ 
pensive glass or metal tanks pre- 
viodsly used, fish are now packed 
in lightweight plastic sacks. Each 
sack contains three gallons of a 
special solution which absorbs 
carbon-dioxide. 

As the sack is filled surplus air 
is forced out and replaced by 
oxygen. The sack is then sealed 
and the fish travel with sufficient 
oxygen to last for 15 hours. 


COFFEE DRINKERS 

Our U.S. friends drink more 
coffee than all the other nations 
combined; their daily average is 
two-and-a-half cups per head, and 
their total share is 63 per cent of 
all the coffee drunk ^by all 
humanity! 

After Americans, the Swedes 
and Norwegians are • the greatest 
coffee drinkers. India, a home of 
tea, is well among those at the 
bottom of the list. 

From Latin America nearly 
3000 million lbs. were exported 
last year. Brazil, with 2366 million 
trees, is the principal producer, 
and next come Colombia, Vene¬ 
zuela. Mexico, and El Salvador. 

These facts about the nerve- 
soothing bean were revealed at the 
World’s first Coffee Congress, held 
at Curitiba in Brazil. 

^ - 

ON THE ROAD 

More than 200 motorists are 
expected to compete in the Royal 
Automobile Club’s International 
Rally which begins next Tuesday. 

Starting from two seaside resorts 
—Hastings and Blackpool—they 
will drive for two days and three 
nights almost continuously, the 
course being 2000 miles of roads. 

The principal award is a silver 
cup commemorating W. J. Peall, 
who was one of Britain’s pioneer 
motorists and an early member of 
the R.A.C. It has been presented 
by his two sons. 


MAN AT THE WHEEL 

After 67 years as a wheel¬ 
wright at Tyburn, Warwickshire, 
76-year-old William Thurfield has 
retired. He has made many 
different kinds of wheels, from 
children’s toys and perambulator 
wheels to Chinese rickshaw wheels 
and heavy cart wheels. 

His younger brother has been a 
wheelwright for 57 years. 


FOR YOUNG FARMERS 

Leicestershire and Rutland 
Federation of Young Farmers 
Clubs are financing a recruiting 
drive with a £200 allowance made 
to them by the Kellogg Founda¬ 
tion. Already three new clubs— 
at Bottesford, Ketton, and Market 
Bosworth Secondary Modern 
School—have been started. 


The Mayor of Lincoln, Coun¬ 
cillor R. E. Seely, recently visited 
29 local schools in one day to show 
the children the famous civic ring 
with which the Lincoln Mayor is 
symbolically wedded to the city 
during his installation. 

The ring is 400 years old, and 
its appearance at Lincoln schools 
always gets a cheer from the 
children, for it means a day’s holi¬ 
day for 9000 of them. 

As the Mayor told the happy 
children, “This ring means work 
and play. Work for me and play 
for you,” 


IN THE WAKE OF 
MARCO POLO 

Venice is to commemorate the 
700th anniversary of Marco Polo’s 
birth by sending, early in the 
Spring, a floating exhibition of 
Italian products to some of the 
countries visited by the great 13th- 
century traveller. ' ' 

The exhibition will be in a 
10,000-ton ship which is to make a 
voyage of four months, stopping 
at ports in Iraq, Persia, Pakistan, 
India, Indonesia, the Philippines, 
and going on to Hong Kong. 
Shanghai, and Tienstin, 

Although being commemorated 
in the Spring, the exact date of 
Marco Polo’s birth in 1254 is un¬ 
known. 


BOY DRIVES LORRIES 
TO SAFETY 

E. Loveridge, a 16-year-old 
; apprentice of Smethwick, saved 
18 of his firm’s lorries from being 
destroyed by fire. ' 

He was sitting at home when he 
saw flames coming from the firm’s 
garage. Seeing the danger to the 
^orries parked beside the building, 
he obtained police permission and 
drove them out of danger. 


PLASTIC HAYSTACKS 

A use of plastic envisaged by 
Mr. G. H. Dowse, a farmer's 
advisory officer, of Canterbury, is 
in the thatching of haystacks. 

He believes that in years to 
come stacks and ricks will be 
thatched with plastic . that had 
been sprayed on. 



Young astronomers 

Boys at St. George’s Secondary Modern School at Gravesend 
run an astronomers’ club, vvliich has 35 members. Here 'wc 
see a master and some of the boys with the six-inch tele¬ 
scope built by the club members at a cost of only £17. 
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ABORIGINAL GIRL 
FILM STAR ' 


From an Austral 

A pretty Aborigine with spark¬ 
ling eyes and gleaming teeth has 
been making newspaper headlines 
in AusW^iaT She is 16-year-old 
Ngarla Kuhoth, who - plays the 
title role in Jedda, Australia’s first 
full-length colour film. 

Made by Charles Chauvel, 
Jedda tells the story of a vast 
cattle industry. 

Jedda is an 
Aboriginal girl 
who, having 
lost her mother 
soon after her 
birth, is 
adopted by 
white people 
and reared on 
a buffalo 
station. The Ngarla Kunoth 

setting shows the majestic beauty 
of the Northern Territory. 

For a year Charles Chauvel 
travelled Australia in an untiring 
search for a girl gifted and con¬ 
fident enough to play the role op 
Jedda. He finally conducted a film 
talent school at Coolibah Station, 
and his choice was Ngarla. 

Ngarla lived with her parents in 
the bush in the outback until she 
was nine. She spoke only her 
tribal tongue and had no contact 
with white people except those 
she. saw at a distance round the 
station homesteads where her 
father was employed during the 
shearing season. 



ian correspondent 

Then her parents took her to 
the St. Mary's Church of England 
school at Alice Springs. There she 
learnt English and ordinary school 
subjects, and there, too, she was 
“discovered” by the film pro¬ 
ducer. 

On location at Coolibah Station, 
the third biggest cattle station in 
Australia, Ngarla was full of mora 
(happiness). She was up at 6.30 
every morning for her daily bogie 
bogie (swim) in the Katherine 
River before starting ^ the day’s 
shooting. 

Ngarla. is now in Sydney where 
interior scenes for Jedda are 
being taken. She has a special 
star's dressing room complete with 
Aboriginal decoration inside and 
out. 

In between “takes” on the set 
she is having lessons in deport¬ 
ment, ballroom dancing, and voice 
training. She speaks a soft pidgin- 
style English, but when she talks in 
her native tongue her voice is like 
a gently rippling stream. 

She is thrilled with life in 
Sydney, the shops and tall build¬ 
ings. When she first saw the sea 
she exclaimed: “I thought it w'as 
the sky lying on the ground.” 

Shy at first, Ngarla is quickly 
becoming a self-possessed young 
lady and is now getting quite used 
to facing a barrage of cameras and 
reporters. 


MARCH 
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O Win one of Cadburys 

I 1,000 GRAND 
i (HOCOLATE PRIZES 

Heroes what you have to do — 

Have a good.look at these four 
Cadbury signs. Recognise them? 
Now have another look. Yes, some¬ 
thing is missing from each of them. 
_ Whaty^ow have to do is to draw in the 

□ missing parts. When this is done, cut 

□ out Cadbury Corner, and send it to¬ 
gether with your name and address 
and any Cadbury label to. ‘symbols’. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

o 

□ 


□ 
o 

o CADBURYS, Dept. 23, BOURNVILLE, 
BIRMINGHAM, by March 31st. The 
first r,ooo correct entries opened on 
that date will win a grand chocolate 
prize—’50 hurry, 

WATCH OUT next fnontK for Cadbury 
Corner. Remember — there’s something 
every month from Cadburys. . 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Q 

O — 



This competition is open only to children wider 16 living in Great Britain or 
• Northern Ireland 


It happened 
this week 


NAPOLEON ESCAPES 

MARCH I, 1815. PARIS— 
Napoleon Bonaparte has escaped! 
The former Emperor of France 
has fled from his Mediterranean 
island prison of Elba and is back 
in France. 

The news will come as a bomb¬ 
shell in Vienna. The Congress of 
the Allies who finajly overthrew 
the French despot in April of last 
year arc still there, debating the 
settlement of the Europe he 
disturbed. 

Napoleon has landed near 
Cannes with only a handful of 
men, but it is reported from all 
quarters of France that news of his 
landing has travelled fast and is 
having alarming results. 

The daring escape of the 45- 
year-old cx-monarch lias caught 
the imagination of his people. It 
is reported that the towns of 
Grenoble and Lyons are preparing 
to throw open their gates to him. 

Army detachments, believed 
loyal to King Louis, sent to halt 
the invader are deserting to his 
ranks. 

Napoleon claims that he comes 
back in answer to the call of his 
people who arc dissatisfied with 
the restored monarchy of the 
Bourbons. 

It is confidently expected that 
the Allies will declare him an out¬ 
law. 

(Napoleon's adventure lasted 
100 days—it became known in 
history as The Hundred Days — 
and he- was finally defeated at 
Waterloo on Jane 18, 1815, and 
died in exile at Su Helena six years 
later,) 

FAJVIOUS WRITER DIES 

MARCH 2, 1797. LONDON— 
Horace Walpole, fourth Earl of 
Orford, died today aged 79 at his 
house in Berkeley Square, London, 

He was a prolific writer, and his 
best-known romance, Castle of 
Otranto, first published under a 
pseudonym, was immediately 
successful. 

The house he built near 
Twickenham on the banks of the 
Thames and which he called 
Straw'berry Hill is famous for its 
Gothic architecture and art collec¬ 
tion. Here he set up a private 
printing press and produced works 
of high merit. 

He was M.P. from 1741 to 1767, 
first for Callington, Cornwall, then 
for Castle Rising and King's Lynn. 

WAR WITH HOLLAND 

MARCH 4, 1665. LONDON— 
Today, 12 years after the peace of 
1653, w'C arc again at war with 
Holland. 

Today's Royal Ihoclamation of 
war will be welcomed by the 
traders whose vessels have suffered 
attacks by llic Dutch, and it is 
known that King Charles—who is 
interested in the slave-trading 
Guinea Company—is eager to 
drive the Dutch from the slave 
coasts. 

(The war ended on July 31, 1667, 
when, under the Peace of Breda, 
Euiiland retained New Amster¬ 
dam—now Inown as New York.) 
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ON THE AIR-7-Erucst Tliomsois, our Radio and T V Correspondent, savs it is .., 

END OF TERM FOR 
^ JENNINGS ■ ■ ; ^ 

Jt will be end of term in more senses than one in the sixth inslalmcnt 
* of Jennings at School in Children's Hour on Thursday, March 11.' 
Under the title Jennings and the Tricky Predicament, the present series 
comes to' an end 
with Jennings in 
reflective mood. 

The funny 
thing about 
masters, “is that 
they don’t get 
excited at end of 
term.” • 

Mr. Carter and 
Mr. Wilkins, I 
hear, will both 
have heavy parts, 
if not heavy 
hearts, in the 
grand finale; so 
have Jennings 
and Darbishire. 

Producer 
David Davis is 
hoping for Jen¬ 
nings’ return in 
the autumn. 



Anthony Bucken'dge, creator of Jennings, discusses 
the play with Jennings (Glyn Dearman), centre, 
and Darbishire (Henry Searle). 


In Town on T V 

Jn Town Tonight, which began 
its sound radio run in 1937, 
becomes a combined radio and 
television programme in April. 

Saturday-night T V will also see 
the introduction of another news- 
reel, bringing the w'eekly total to 
six. This will coincide with the 
start of “live” TV news bulletins 
in the late Spring. 

Programmes from Europe 

]^tXT summer's international ex¬ 
change of TV programmes 
between European countries will 
last from June 6 to July 4. 

Mr. Cecil McGivern, Controller 
of TV programmes, who recently 
returned from the Continent, tells 
me that the seven countries taking 
part in the ex¬ 
periment will 
each contribute 
one evening’s 
entertain¬ 
ment lasting 
about 90 
minute s. 

Switzer- 
land will open 
on June 6 with 
the Fete of 
Narcissus. 

The British 
c o n t r i b u- 
tion, on June 12, will include an 
O.B. and an hour of variety. Italy 
will supply two programmes, one 
from the Vatican. 

In addition, viewers will see the 
international football champion¬ 
ships in Switzerland. They will be 
shown in the afternoon and telc- 
recorded for re-transmission in the 
evening. 



Cecil McGivern 


Tricky 


M« Frank Smith, of Hove, is a 
lecturer in colour photo¬ 
graphy and also', an amateur 
conjurer. In the train to London 
the other day was . showing 
some tricks toTiis friends. Also in 
the compartment/ was Mr. Lloyd 
Williams, a T V producer. 

As a result Mr.‘ Sniilh will have 
a 10-minute T V spot all to him¬ 
self on the evening of March 16! 
Title will be “How's Tricks?” 


Wild duck chase 

A trek with a cinecamera across 
South America in search of 
the beautiful Torrent Duck, which 
swims in rapids and had never 
been filmed before, will be 
described in T V on Saturday even¬ 
ing by Peter Scott. 

At the start of his journey in 
Buenos Aires, Scott met the 
black-headed duck which, like a 
cuckoo, lays its eggs in other birds’ 
nests. 

Viewers will also sec pictures 
taken on the Bolivian side of Lake 
Titicaca of water birds which Scot! 
encountered before he finally 
reached the haunts of the Torrent: 
Duck—a 16,000-foot pass in the 
Andes. 

Variety from abroad 

XjIGHt Programme listeners will 
soon be hearing Common¬ 
wealth Variety, a series of light 
entertainments recorded in Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa. 

Brian George, Head of the 
BBC Recording Department, tells 
me that direct radio transmission 
was considered too erratic and 
noisy. Anyone who listened to 
E. W. Swanton’s radio reports on 
West Indies cricket will agree! 

America to see our T V 

Strange though it may seenv 
‘ Americans may soon have a 
direct view of British TV. I hear 
that plans are under discussion to 
mount a BBC mobile TV"^ unit 
on board the Queen Elizabeth or 
Queen Mary. 

A programme from the liner’s 
deck as it docked in New Y^ork 
could be picked up on a sky^ 
scraper aerial and flashed all over 
America by coast-to-coast network. 
Technically, such a programme 
would be connng -from British 
“soil.” ; . 

Change of Palace 

J^iRST steps ’ in the' transfer of 
London’s T V transmitter |rom 
Alexandra . Palace to Crystal 
Palace wall be taken tiiis month. 

Excavations begin at Crystal , 
Palace for the four bases of the* 
650-foot aerial mast.. 
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WITH ALICE 


IN THEATRELAND 



King and Queen and the Red and White Knights. 



Haigha and Hatta, the White King’s tw(/ messengers. He 
must have two—one to come and one to go.” 



The two Queens while away the time with a game of cats’ 
cradle until Alice’s coronation banquet is ready. 



The Lion and the Unicorn were fighting for the crown. 
The Lion beat the Unicorn all round the town, 


^FTER a Christmas season at the seaside, Alice Through the 
Looking-glass has come to London’s Princes Theatre 
to delight much bigger audiences. 

When a popular book is presented as a play, the story is 
usually altered, sometimes almost out of recosnition, in order 


to obtain better dramatic effect. 

In this case, however, writes 
C N correspondent Edward Lanch- 
bery, apart from a slight change 
in the order of the adventures, 
the stage adaptation is faithful to 
the book, and when the curtain 
rises it is as if the audience itself 
steps through the looking-glass to 
see Lewis Carroll’s immortal story 
come to life. A most distinguished 
cast enter fully into the spirit of 
the fantasy, and thoroughly enjoy 
themselves. 

There is Alice (played by Carol 
Marsh and looking just like the 
famous Tenniel illustrations) won¬ 
dering what would happen if her 
punishments were saved up to the 
end of the year. 

In her arms is the black kitten 
that started it all; for if the kitten 
had been obedient and sat still 
vvith its arms folded to look like 
the Red Queen in the chess set, 
Alice would not have held it up 
to the mirror so that it should see 
hov/ naughty it was. And then- 
Alice herself would not have been 
tempted to jump through the 
mirror into that world of wonder. 

Alice has only to wish that the 
flowers in the garden could talk 
for Tiger Lily (Walter Crisham) to 
retort that of course they can when 
there is anybody worth talking to. 

‘ there is the hustling Red 

Queen, played by Binnie Hale. 
When she comes into the garden 
Alice recognises her at once as the 
chess piece she had been playing 
with before she stepped through 
the looking-glass. 

The Red Queen has not only 
come to life, she has grown taller 
than Alice; and she is an im¬ 
perious queen indeed, snapping at 
Alice to curtsy and address her as 
“Your Majesty,” and seizing her 
by the hand and hurrying her 
faster, faster, until the poor girl 
is out of breath. 

But we forgive the Red Queen, 
because she does let Alice take 
part in the “great huge game of 
ch^ss ” that is being played ail 
over a world marked out like a. 
large chessboard. 

Alice- can be the White Queen’s 
pawn, and if she makes her way 
through to the Eighth Square, 
then she too will become a queen. 
Alice starts from the Second 
Square, the Red Queen explains, 
and as a pawn she goes forward 
two squares for her first move. 
She had better catch a train, there¬ 
fore, to take her direct to the 
Fourth Square. 

This remarkable train jumps 
over a brook to take them to the 
Fourth Square. Alice as the 
White Queen’s.pawn has made her 
first move. 

''Jhe White Queen is brought* to 
life delightfully by Margaret. 
Rutherford at her vaguest, hair 
and dress awry. She flutters help¬ 
lessly around, murmuring “bread- 
and-butter,” but in spite of her 
confusion and bewilderment the 
terns she offers Alice to be her 


lady’s maid are shrewd enough: 
“Two pence a week and jam every 
other day.” As, according to the 
White Queen's logic, “every other 
day” is never “today,” this means 
“jam tomorrow and jam yesterday 
—but never jam todayN 

Fourth Square of the Chess¬ 
board is occupied by Tweedle¬ 
dum and—“contrariwise”—Twe- 
dledee (beneath whose portly 
figures it is hard to recognise 
Griffith Jones and Michael Deni¬ 
son), 

They make Alice listen to the 
tragic story of the oysters who 
accompanied the Walrus and the 
Carpenter for a walk and were 
swallowed for their pains; and 
then, fully armed with saucepan 
helmets, sword and umbrella, pro¬ 
ceed to fight a battle over Tweedle¬ 
dum’s new rattle. 

With a pair of knitting needles 
given to her by an old sheep, Alice 
rows across the Fifth Square of 
water. On the Sixth, Michael 
Denison, portly enough as 
Tweedledee, has grown even more 
rotund info the egg-shaped Humpty 
Dumpty, who is most indignant to 
find that Alice knows that the king 
will send all his horses and all his 
men if Humpty Dumpty falls off 
the wall. 

Jt is in the Seventh Square's 
forest where the Lion and the 
Unicorn are fighting for the 
Crown, that the Red Queen sets 
her trap and sends her Red 
Knight (Griffith Jones again) to 
capture Alice. 

Galloping on his. hobby horse 
charger, he comes—one step for¬ 
ward, two to the side; two steps 
forward, one to the side—moving 
just like a knight on a chessboard. 
But before the plot succeeds, the 
White Knight (Michael Denison 
grown very aged and much 
slimmer) arrives and defeats him. 

Alice can pass through to the 
Eighth Square. She cannot be 
crowned queen, however, until she 
has taken an examination set by 
the Red and White Queens. It is 
not surprising that Alice fails to 
answer questions like “Divide a 
loaf by a knife—whafs the answer 
to that?” 

"How is poor Alice to knov/ that 
it is “bread and butter of course ”7 

But for disheartened Alice a 
surprise is in store. It is by not 
answering the questions correctly 
that she passes -the examination 
and becomes queen. 

^HE game is over. Now comes 
the coronation and the 
banquet, spoiled somewhat by the 
Red Queen’s mischief. Alice can 
stand her bossiness no longer. She 
seizes the Red Queen and shakes 
her, shakes her . . . 

The dream is gone. It is no 
longer the Red Queen but the 
kitten that she is holding. Alice is 
back on the right side of the look¬ 
ing-glass, and we arc back in the 
theatre. 



“It is a most provokins thing,” said Humpty 
Dumpty, “ when a person doesn’t know a cravat 
from a belt.” 



“ I suppose they’ve each got ‘ TWEEDLE ’ round at 
the back of the collar,” said Alice to herself. 



“ In most gardens,” said Tiger Lily, “ they make 
the beds too soft, so the flowers are always asleep.” 
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YOUTH-OK-AVON 

^NOTHER season of Shake¬ 
speare is due to begin 
at Stratford-on-Avon in a 
fortnight’s time, and the lead¬ 
ing parts in the five plays are 
to be played by young actors 
and actresses who are com¬ 
paratively little known. 

The Stratford authorities* 
know that they have talented, 
actors in their midst and are 
determined to give them a fair 
chance to show their paces. 

It is a grand gesture to 
youth, and one of which we 
can be quite sure Shakespeare 
himself would have approved. 

We can also be sure that 
Stratford audiences will ap¬ 
prove, and will pay warm 
tribute to every actor who 
“ wears the rose of youth upon 
his cheek.” 



FAMILY RECIPE 

T^r. and. Mrs. Albert 
Dierringer of Washing-, 
ton, D.C., like to have a family 
of five children all the time. 
Their own five children having 
grown up, they have become 
foster parents to others, five 
at a time. 

“ Some people like fancy 
.automobiles,” says Mrs. Dier¬ 
ringer, some like having 
long vacations, but we like 
children. 

“ We just vaccinate them 
with love and affection, give^ 
them plenty of food and fresh 
air, and a large dose of under¬ 
standing.” 

There is no better recipe for 
bringing up children. 


SILENCE IN THE CITY 

T^eaf aids have proved an 
^ inestimable boon to those' 
who are hard of hearing, but 
now comes news of a silence aid 
for those who hear too much. 
An American invention called 
the Electronic Sound Absorber, 
it takes its wearer into an oasis 
of quiet amid the city uproar. 

Like Prospero’s Isle, our cities 
are full of noises, and not all of 
them, unhappily, are “Sounds 
and sweet airs, that give delight 
and hurt not.” This new sound- 
absorber would seem to offer 
new sanctuary to the city-dweller 
sore oppressed. 

MPs in the balance 

T^eighty matters are always 
^ ^ being considered in the 
House of Commons and a silent 
sharer of the burden has been 
taking a well-earned rest. This 
is the personal weighing-machine 
which has performed 54 years of 
unbroken service. 

It was originally given to the 
House by Sir Ernest Spencer, 
M.P. in 1899, and it has been 
giving valiant service ever since. 

Now it has gone for overhaul 
to the makers, George Salter and 
Company at West .Bromwich,, 
after which it will be ready for 
another 50 years of showing 
Members of Parliament if they 
are keeping up to the mark 
—or over. 


Under the Editor’s Table 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If Scouts keep their 
records in a good 
deed box 


Coffee has gone up a penny a 
cup in some places. There arc» of 
course, good grounds for it. 

The average modern child likes 
noise. And has a sound educa¬ 
tion. 

BLILY BEETLE 






Mrs Abraham Lincoln 
to Queen Victoria 

■rs. Eisenhower has become 
the proud possessor of a 
letter written by one of her most 
distinguished predecessors at the 
White House—Mrs. Abraham 
Lincoln. It was sent to Queen 
Victoria in 1865 soon after the 
President’s assassination. 

“I have received the letter 
which your Majesty has had the 
kindness to write,” wrote Mrs. 
Lincoln, “and am deeply grate¬ 
ful for its expressions of tender 
sympathy, coming as they do, 
from a heart which from its own 
sorrow can appreciate the in¬ 
tense grief I now endure.” 

A New York firm bought 
the letter from an undisclosed 
private owner in 1943. It was 
later bought for 2000 dollars by 
Mr. Balaban, head of Para¬ 
mount Pictures, who has now 
presented it to Mrs. Eisenhower. 

Village signs—16 


Tbink on These Tilings 

"T'he writer of Psalm 46 fer- 
vently believed God to be a 
“refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble.” 

He looked for the ways , of 
God and listened for His voice. 
And^because he had faith he had 
no 'fear—“even though the 
mountains be carried into the 
midst of the sea, and the waters 
thereof roar and be troubled.” 

Faith gives an. assurance that 
God is at the heart of the 
Universe, and says, “ Be still and 
know that I am God. I will be 
exalted in the earth.” F. P. 



SBBOI 



Shernhorne is one of the villages 
on the Royal Sandringham 
Estate in Norfolk. Its sign, 
erected in 1912 by George V, 
depicts Thomas dc Shernhorne 
riding off on a Crusade. 


A girl says she likes snow 
because it is pretty. Pretty cold. 

A man says he carries a picture 
hook in his pocket, so he can hang 
his QX'ercoot anywhere. When he 
goes he takes his hook. 

It is surprising how soon a 
rumour gets round. Whatever its 
shape at first. 

The Eastern Gas Board are 
organising courses on modern 
cooking. We assume the pupils 
will cook the courses. 


THE ONE IN FRONT 

T^hen two men were charged 
with riding a tandem 
bicycle negligently, an Australian 
court decided that the front 
rider was responsible and fined 
him £2. 

This hardly seems just. If a 
pantomime horse gets into 
trouble, should only the front 
legs be blamed? It may well 
have been the hind legs that 
were responsible for the front 
ones falling into the orchestra. 

Our sympathies are with the 
front portion of the Australian 
tandem. • When more than one 
person is involved in a scrape, 
it seems to us, all should bear 
responsibility. 

The leader is not neces¬ 
sarily the ringleader, but, alas, 
authority always seems inclined 
to pick on the one in front. 


Without comment 

Tn a recent issue of The British 
Medical Journal Dr. Frewen 
Moor of Norwich suggested 
that an examiner should fail 
a candidate whose writing he 
cannot read. 

“A great many people,” he 
wrote, “speak of* their bad 
writing as if there was something 
rather clever about it. It is still 
common for people to believe 
that illegible writing is a sign of 
‘ strong,’ or in some way, desir¬ 
able character, though it is hard 
to see how this can be.” 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
March 8, 1924 

A CURIOUS thing has lately 
^ been witnessed at one of the 
London theatres. 

Every member of the audience 
is given a pair of spectacles with 
one red and one green lens, and 
the audience is invited to put on 
the glasses during one of the 
scenes. As the people look at 
the stage they suddenly see balls, 
baskets, boots, and other things 
apparently being thrown at their 
heads, and although these objects 
never strike them, or even come 
near them, the illusion is so real 
that many of the spectators duck 
their heads and some have been 
known to scream. 

JUST AN IDEA 

As W. E. Gladstone said: Be 
inspired with the belief that this 
life is a great and noble calling, 
not a mean and grovelling thing 
that we are to struggle through 
as we can, but an elevated and 
lofty destiny. 


Spring’s awakening 

fades the last long streak 
of snow, 

Now burgeons every maze of 
quick 

About the flowering squares, 
and thick 

By ashen roots the violets blow. 

Now rings the woodland loud 
and long. 

The distance takes a lovelier 
hue, 

Aiid drowned in yonder living 
blue 

The lark becomes a sightless 
song. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 
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THEY SAY . . . 

/^HRIST did not offer security 
^ to the early disciples ; it was 
the insecurity and the call to 
self-renunciation that won their 
allegiance. 

The Bishop of Durham 

A GOOD woman driver is as 
good as, if not better than, 
most men. 

Mr. Paul Williams, M.p, 

T IFE is like a trumpet. If you 
^ don’t put anything in it you 
don’t get anything out. 

W. C. Handy, a blind Negro tnimpetet 

Tt is the idea of team-work, the 
idea of high earnings linked 
to high output, that we offer 
today as the new and successful 
solution for the new problems 
lhat will face us in the second 
half of this turbulent, challeng¬ 
ing century. 

Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ministry of Labour 

T SUFFER from the usual defect 
■*“ of the lawyer in politics—I 
usually see two sides to each 
question. 

Sir Hartley Shaweross, Q.C., M.P. 

Out and About 

'Dhe sunlight makes the pond 
flash and sparkle, for the 
water is rippled and splashed by 
lively water-fowl. Mostly these 
are ducks, in full Spring plumage 
—a little early this year. 

You cannot mistake the com- 
monest and perhaps the hand* 
somest of our ducks, the mallard. 
The drake (male) mallard is 
here, with his emerald green 
neck and head, white collar, and 
warm chestnut breast. 

Also -here is the shoveller, 
mostly grey and blue, though the 
drake has white on the breast 
and orange underneath. The 
shoveller puts his spoon-like 
beak partly under water while 
swimming ; this is to sift the 
mud and water for insects or 
worms. 

A black-looking bird dashes 
out of the reeds edging the pond, 
and as it swims rapidly bobs its 
head. It is no duck, nor is it 
really black. This is the moor¬ 
hen or waterhen, which is dark 
brown, with blueish grey on the 
underside, touches of white in 
tail and wings, and a yellow- 
tipped orange beak. C. D. D. 






^ W 1 . 






OUR DOMEAND 


NotUnghain’s Council House, 
in the heart of the city 
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The impressive stone carving of The Prodigal Son, 
reproduced on this page, was the work of a crippled 
African lad who, a few years ago, arrived half dead at the 
entrance of the Cyrene Mission Station in Southern 
Rhodesia. It is an astonishing story of the triumph of the 
human spirit over fleshly ills,'of a mails achievement in the 
face of overwhelming odds. , 



“I saw a grey heap on the road 
which I thought was dead/’ says 
the Missionary, Canon Edward 
Paterson, “then I saw one arm 
moving, and I took him in.” 

That simple Christian act was 
the beginning of Samuel Spngo’s 
career as an artist. /He has since 
made wonderful progress, and his 
stone figures of the Prodigal 
Son and Father, portrayed as 
Africans, was among the many 
fine examples of painting and small 
sculpture by young Cyrene artists 
displayed at an exhibition which 
closes in London this week. 

The amazing and inspiring story 
of Samuel Songo was the subject 
of a film showm in Television not 
long ago. Samuel is so crippled 
that he cannot stand. He has only 
the use of his left hand, and can 
only move about on his own by 
shuffling along in a sitting posture 
—using his one good arm as a 
“leg.” . ’ ■ 

In his tribe, cripples who could 
not work for their living were 



Return of the Prodigal Son 


often put to death. He was even 
blamed by the witch doctor of his 
village for a drought which was 
afflicting the people. 

He was in sore distress; but he 
had heard of a white man who 
had started a school for boys like 
him, and so he set out on what 
was surely one of the bravest and 
most pathetic journeys ever made 
by man. 

Defying wild animals that might 
well have been attracted by his 
helplessness, and using logs to 
cross crocodile-infested rivers, he 
crept on hand and thighs for miles 
and miles through the bush. And 
when at last he reached his 
journey’s end, Cyrene, he was in 
a sorry plight. 

There the poor stray cripple was 
welcomed with Christian com¬ 
passion and, ill due course, intro¬ 
duced to the wonderland of art. 
This opened up new horizons for 
the afflicted waif, and with soaring 
spirits he set to work with his one 
good hand. 

The genius that lay hidden in 
that twisted body is 'revealed in 
the moving expression he has 
achieved on the face of his 
Prodigal Son, one of mingled 


remorse and heartfelt gratitude. 

Samuel is a painter as well as a 
sculptor and. his work has become 
known in America and other 
countries far from his native land. 
He has now left the Cyrene 
Mission School and is a teacher of 
occupational therapy at Que Que 
in Southern Rhodesia. 

The Cyrene Mission, which is 
supported by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, was 
founded by Canon Paterson in 
1939 on 12,000 acres of bush. 

DEVOTED SERVICE 

Ever since then he has devoted 
himself to the service of the Bantu. 
The boarding school at Cyrene is 
for African boys between eleven 
and 18, all of whom study art, 
among other subjects. 

Canon Paterson is himself an 
artist, and he has, of course, 
allowed them freedom to cultivate 
their own latent artistic abilities, 
• often w'ith surprising results. These 
lads come from a people with no 
living art traditions, yet they have 
developed a beautiful style of their 
own, which has much arabesque 
detail. 

An exhibition of their work, 
called The Burning Bush, has been 
held at the L.C.C. Central School 
of Arts and Crafts. Another, at 
which purchases can be made, is 
to be held in May at the Royal 
Water-colour Society’s gallery. 


He would be a brave man who 
would suggest that the modern 
housewife’s work is so mechanic¬ 
ally-aided that it can barely be 
called work at all. But certainly 
many wives are more fortunate in 
this respect than their mothers; 
and there is ample evidence at the 
Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition 
at Olympia in London. 

There, for example, is a dish¬ 
washer in which, it is claimed, the 
housewife need. hardly wet her 
hands; and self-emptying washing 
machines with agitators and adjust¬ 
able wringers which are said to 
make clothes-washing effortless. 

GADGETS FOR MOTHER 

Schoolchildren will look in vain 
for a gadget to make homework 
effortless, but Mother will find an 
ironing machine at which she can 
sit in . comfort, not to mention 
potato-peelers, vegetable cutters, 
graters, and shredders, , pastry 
blenders, and table-top refrigera¬ 
tors. 

But children will be attracted by 
a rubber-powered model helicopter 
which can be flown indoors. This 
and a boomerang glider are 
demonstrated in the Children’s 
Section, where, among other fasci¬ 
nations, is an outfit that enables 
you to paint in oils by numbers on 
a pre-planned canvas. 

A fascinating item in another 


The Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh are to spend Wednes¬ 
day, March 3, touring Gippsland, 
east of Melbourne, which has some 
of the richest soil in Australia, and 
is the centre of Victorian dairy- 
farming. It is an area about 250 
miles long and 80 wide. 

The Royal couple will leave 
Melbourne and make an hour’s 
flight to Sale, a popular tourist 
centre in the- east of the region, 
and return by train, stopping at 
places en route. 

One of the most impressive of 
these will be Yallourn, centre of 
a district in the Latrobe valley 
where brown coal is mined on a 
scale second only to that in 
Germany. It is estimated that this 
coalfield of 30 square miles 
contains 6000 million tons of 
brown coal. This coal contains 
much moisture, but at Yallourn it 
is pressed, dried, and cut into 
briquettes which have the same 
heating power as good black coal. 

AUSTRALIA’S BIRMINGHAM 

Here indeed is proof of her 
Majesty’s recent description of 
Australia as “ this young and 
rapidly advancing country.” The 
Latrobe valley is, indeed, becoming 
the Birmingham of Australia, as 
more and more secondary indus¬ 
tries are established near this 
source of abundant fuel. Yallourn 
is unique as the only model town 
in Australia planned and built by 
a public authority. Its streets 
display a fine example of success- 
'ful tree-planting. 

Throughout Gippsland on 
Wednesday, in the pastoral 
countryside as well as in the indus¬ 
trial areas, crowds of excited 


part of .the Exhibition is a show¬ 
case containing £1,000,000 worth 
of diamonds. 

Wherever there is an ideal home 
there is, of course, good food, and 
the Women’s Institutes are giving 
“County Fair” demonstrations of 
traditional dishes from many parts 
of Britain. Such delicacies as 
Singin’ Hinnies from Tyneside, 
Shropshire fidget pie, Kentish huff- 
kins, Guernsey bottled ormers, and 
many others suggest tempting 
variations in the family menu. 

AIRBORNE CHARIOT 

This year the Grand Hall at 
Olympia has been transformed 
into an imaginative version of 
Arcadia by Sir Hugh Casson, the 
famous architect and designer. 
Fifty feet. above the floor is a 
gigantic model of Apollo,, the Sun- 
god, driving his chariot in the sky. 

Sixteen winged golden horses, 
each 13 feet high, and 18 feet long, 
appear to be galloping through the 
air. The chariot they draw is 
26 feet wide, and at the opposite 
end of the Hall is a representation 
of Diana, the Moon goddess, with¬ 
drawing before the approach of 
day. 

This is the 45th anniversary of 
the Ideal Home Exhibition, which 
has been visited every year by over 
one million people. It is open 
until March 27, 


Aussics will throng to the railway 
to greet the Royal couple. 

Their train is due at Melbourne 
at seven o'clock on Wednesday 
evening, and the following evening 
the Queen and her Consort will 
join it again for a tour of north¬ 
eastern Victoria, passing through 
the fertile Goulburn Valley, where 
much of Australia’s stone fruit is 
grown, tinned, and exported to 
Britain and elsewhere. 

VIEW OF THE MURRAY 

At Echuca, on Friday, the Queen 
will see for the first time the 
continent’s longest river, the 
Murray. Echuca is an old. town, 
by Australian standards. It was 
a busy place in the days before the 
railway, when goods had to be 
carried on the river to and from 
the sheep stations. 

From here the Royal train turns 
south, and after a stop at 
Rochester, arrives at famous 
Bendigo, where the discovery of 
gold in 1851 started a wild rush 
to the district, and a turbulent tent 
town sprang up like a crop of 
mushrooms. Gold worth more 
than £100,000,000 has been ex¬ 
tracted here, and a nugget weighing 
237 ounces, found in the streets, 
was sent to Queen Victoria as a 
token of loyalty. Now one of the 
most beautiful cities in Australia, 
Bendigo was the scene of the first 
cricket match ever playecf in 
Australia. 

Even more celebrated perhaps in 
Australian' history is Ballarat, 
where the Royal couple will arrive 
on Saturday, March 6. Ilere one 
of the largest pieces of natural 


Jean Bartholdi, a Swiss youth, 
hopes to paddle a kayak right 
across Canada. An expert in 
handling the Eskimo craft, Jean 
will start his 4000-mile journey 
from Vancouver, British Columbia, 
in April. 

From Vancouver he will paddle 
up the Fraser, Simulkameen, and 
Tulameen rivers to the Great 
Divide in the Rocky Mountains. 
Then he will transport his canoe 
60 miles to the Columbia River, 
and go down this river to the 
Athabaska, which will take him 
eastward to Lake Athabaska. 

From there he will use an 
intricate system of smaller rivers 


gold in the world was found, the 
Welcome Nugget, weighing 2217 
ounces. 

In this district, 100 years ago, 
gold-seekers objected to paying for 
licences to dig, and rebelled against 
the Government. Th6 Battle of 
the Eureka Stockade was fought 
and the rebels were defeated. 
Later, when tempers had cooled, 
their leader became Speaker in the 
Victorian Parliament. 

Ballarat has indeed changed in 
a hundred years. Now it has a 
population of 40,000 and is 
regarded as the leading cultural 
city of Australia. It is beautifully 
laid -out with parks and gardens, 
including Botanical Gardens cover¬ 
ing 100 acres. 

HUGE GRAIN SILOS 

Another fine old town the Royal 
travellers will visit is Geelong, 
which, with a population of over 
65,000, claims to be the biggest 
manufacturing town' outside the 
capital cities. Such firms as Ford 
Motors and the International 
Harvester Company have factories 
here. Geelong is noted for its 
huge grain silos which deliver 
wheat direct into the holds of 
ships. 

From Geelong the Queen and 
the Duke will go to Cook Point to 
inspect the R.A.A.F. station, and 
then to Lake O’Shannassy, War- 
burton, on Saturday evening, to 
enjoy a well-earned rest. On 
Monday evening they will attend a 
State reception in Melbourne, and 
the next day, March 9, they will 
leave by plane for Brisbane, the 
capital of Queensland. 


and lakes through Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba to the Churchill 
River. 

Jean will follow this north¬ 
ward to Hudson Bay, then make 
his way round the shoreline to 
Moosonee, a small towm in James 
Bay in Northern Ontario. 

After transporting his kayak to 
the Ottawa River, he will then 
paddle to Montreal, where the 
Ottaw’a joins the St. Lawrence. 

Then Jean intends to paddle 
1000 miles down the mighty 
St. Lawrence to the open sea 
before finally pulling his craft 
ashore in Nova Scotia on Canada’s 
1 Atlantic coast. 


EXHIBITION WITH ACCENT ON HOME 


ACROSS CANADA BY CANOE 
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) WAS MR GREATHEART OF CALCUTTA 


YOUNG COOKS 
PROGRESS 

More than 20,000 young people 
between 15 and 19 entered the 
Youth in the Kitchen Cookery 
Competition, and they broke more 
than 20,000 eggs in the first 
“heat.” 

The competition, organised by 
the Gas Council, is now approach¬ 
ing its final stages, and though 
many of the aspiring cooks have 
been baffled by the ways of a gas 
oven with the raw material of a 
meal, they have had plenty of fun. 

Boys have entered the contest in 
surprising numbers, and have 
proved themselves first-class egg 
poachers, many of them mastering 
the tricky process of getting the 
egg on the toast without breaking 
it 

But egg-poaching was an easy 
first heat, and the winning 
poachers went on eagerly to the 
macaroni cheese. This was a little 
harder, but the boys kept in the 
running, 

WELL-BAKEI) BAKEWELL 

Alas, many of them came down 
at the next hurdle—baked stuffed 
fillet of haddock, anchovy sauce, 
a vegetable (not potato) and bake- 
well tart. Some of the tart lived 
up to its name too literally. 

Boy or girl, the 12 young cooks 
who reach the Final will certainly 
4have been well tested. This is to 
be held at the Royal Festival Hall 
on April 6. The trial that awaits 
them is at present a secret. 

The first prize is valued at £100, 
but each of the finalists will receive 
a prize from one of .the 12 “Stars 
of Youth” present—celebrities in 
sport, art, or entertainment. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S 
NEWEST TRAIN 

Ambassador of Peace is the 
name of Czechoslovakia’s newest 
train. Hauled by a diesel-powered 
locomotive, it runs between Berlin - 
and Prague. 

It has a reading room as well as 
a dining car, and the coaches are 
fitted with radio and linked by 
telephone. 


When the Rev. Ernest Faulkner 
Brown died at Calcutta in 1933, 
the first flowers came from the 
sweepers of the hospital; and 
although he was a relatively 
humble member of the Church no 
fewer than 14 bishops were in the 
great mixed throng gathered to 
pay their last reverence at his 
graveside. Everyone who had 
known him mourned his passing. 

He was born on March 7, 1854, 
just a century ago, and educated at 
Charterhouse, Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Cuddesdon Theo¬ 
logical College.. Ordained in 1878,- 
he then ' became curate at 
St. Margaret's, Anfield, Liverpool, 
and almost at once started a night 
school for the rough lads of the 
parish. 

At the beginning they knew little 
about discipline, but by the force 
of his personality—the only force 
he ever used—he kept control. 

In October 1880 he was admitted 
into the Brotherhood of the 
Oxford Mission to Calcutta, and a 
few days later sailed from Liver¬ 
pool in the s.s. Vega. The whole 
of his night school was there to 
bid him farewell. 

In India Ernest Brown started a 
school similar to the one he had 


inaugurated in Liverpool. But this 
one was for the sons of Bengali 
Christians from whom he learned 
the Bengali tongue. No other 
Englishman, the Bengalis said, had 
ever learned to speak it properly. 

The life of the Oxford Mission 
Brethren was one of hard disci¬ 
pline. Every morning Ernest 
Brown was in the chapel by’ 
5.30 a.m. and there he would stay 
until 9 a.m. ^with only a small 
break for refreshment. His duties 
kept him busy throughout the day, 


2T MILES DOWN IN 
THE OCEAN 

A record ocean descent of 
13,287 feet has been set up by two' 
French naval officers 160 miles off 
the coast of Dakar, West Africa. 

Lieutenant-Commander Georges 
Houot and Engineer-Officer Pierre 
Willm descended to the ocean 
bed in a bathyscaphe designed by 
Professor Piccard. There, with 
their powerful headlamps illumi¬ 
nating the inky blackness, they 
stayed for five hours. 

Their descent beat the previous 
record set up last year in 
the Mediterranean by Professor 
Auguste Piccard by 3000 feet. 


but he still found time to teach the 
Indian lads how to play football. 

^fter the first few years in 
Calcutta he gave up his work with 
• the Mission and took charge of 
the Sunderbunds district. Here he 
spent much time travelling about 
visiting the people, but eventually 
he undertook the same kind of 
work that had endeared him to the 
people of Calcutta. 

It was during this period, alas, 
that he- contracted the disease 
which crippled him throughout the 
latter part of his life. 

Gradually his illness got worse. 
The hot weather tried and 
exhausted him, but still^he worked, 
arriving at places hobbling and in 
great pain, but radiating happiness. 

Eventually he had to go into 
hospital and as they took him, on 
the ambulance stretcher down the 
four flights of stairs in the Mission 
House, he commented, “Like, 
moving a grand piano, 'isn’t it?” 
For he was a big man, big in frame 
as he was big in heart. He found 
fulfilment in devoting his life to 
the people of India. 

During his half-century there he 
left that country only three times. 

He died on January 31, 1933—■ 
loving all, beloved by all. 


The Children's Newspaper, March 6, 1954 

FIRST MEFTISIG OF 
OLD FRIENDS 

Two scientists who spoke to 
each other daily in 1951 by radio 
telephone from their lonely, tin 
sheds hundreds of miles • apart 
recently met for the first time in 
Darwin. 

They are M. Martin de Vivies 
of the French Meteorological 
Department and Mr. .F. ’ T. 
Hannan, recently-appointed officer 
in charge of the Darwin meteoro¬ 
logical office. 

In 1951 Mr. Hannan was in 
charge of the Heard Island scien¬ 
tific party from Australia and 
M. Vivies was chief meteorological 
officer at Amsterdam Island. 

During their stay on these bleak, 
windswept islands the two played 
chess almost every night by radio 
telephone. They became firm 
friends, buVdid not have an oppor¬ 
tunity to meet. 

It was an odd coincidence that 
eventually brought them together. 
M. Vivies was passing through 
Darwin en route to Melbourne to 
represent his department at the 
regional conference of the World 
Meteorological Organisation. Mr. 
Hannan had been appointed to his 
Darwin post only a few days 
earlier. 


CLOCK THAT WORKS 
BY SUNLIGHT 

The latest idea in timepieces is 
a clock which requires no winding 
and derives its power from the 
sun. One hour’s exposure to sun¬ 
light, or a strong artificial light, is 
sufficient to keep it running for 
one day. 

The clock is powered by a 
spring in the normal way, but this 
spring is wound by an elebtric 
motor. Power for the electric 
motor is provided by a photo¬ 
electric cell. Power for the photo¬ 
electric cell, in turn, is sunlight or 
a strong artificial light. 

Provided the clock is placed in 
a sunny or light position it will 
rewind itself automatically each 
day. 


THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO—Alexandre Dmnas^ famous story told in pictures (3) 



' Stricken with paralysis and aware that he was It occurred to Edmond that here was a desperate 
dying, the Abbe Faria was anxious that Edmond, chance of escape—he could be buried instead 
if he ever escaped, should possess the immense of the Abbe, and dig himself out of pie grave ! 
treasure of which he knew the secret. He made When the jailers had left, he cut Faria’s winding 
his young friend learn by heart its exact position sheet, then dragged the body through the tunnel 
on Monte Cristo Island. Some time later he to his own cell, and placed it in his bed. He 
died, and Edmond was heartbroken. Then, returned to the other cell, got into the shroud 
Iiiding in their ^tunnel, he overheard the prison of sacking and, with the needle and thread 
Governor giving directions about Faria’s burial. Faria had made, sewed himself into it. 



he heard men enter the cell. He stiffened Edmond’s heart. They were fastening a heavy 
himself to seera like a corpse, and felt himself metal shot rolind his feet 1 They were going 
lifted and carried outside. The first part of to bury the “corpse” at seal “A little 
his scheme had succeeded, for obviously the farther,” said one of the bearers. “ You rc- 
body of the Abbe had not yet been found in member the last one fell on the rocks.” He was 
Edmond’s cell. He had heard the Governor carried ou and then : •“ One, two, three ! ” and 
say that lio mass would be said, as the cluiplain he felt himself flung into the air, hurtling 
was away. The burial was to take place at once, downwards to the sea below. ' 


Is this to be the end of Edmond’s desperate attempt to escape? See next week’s instalment 
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ACCORDING TO 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


“What cheek! Wait till I catch 
him!” Jennings muttered to him¬ 
self, stooping to retrieve the bottle. 
As he did so, a headlong rush 
of boys came charging hot-foot 
along the corridor on their way to 
the notice-board. Before they 
could stop, the leader of the hot¬ 
footed chargers had skidded on to 
the slippery oil-bath where he 
jloundered crazily like a clown in 
an ice-pantomime. Then his feet. 
shot from under him and he sat 
down heavily, tripping up the 
rest of the party pressing hard on 
him from behind. In a moment 
the corridor was a heaving mass 
of waving arms and kicking legs 
. . . and it was this scene ■ of 
chaos and turmoil that greeted 
Mr, Wilkins as he came striding 
along the corridor on a tour of 
duty. 

“What on earth are you boys 
playing at?” he demanded, as the 
oil-bound victims sorted them¬ 
selves out and rose unsteadily to 
their feet. 

Admonition 

“Please, sir, we had a crash,”, 
volunteered Atkinson. “I think 
somebody’s been polishing the 
lino, sir.” ^ 

“It’s only bat-oil,” Jennings ex¬ 
plained. “I was just oiling my 
bat, you see, sir.” 

“You’d no business to be doing 
it indoors,” retorted Mr. Wilkins. 
“The pavilion is the proper place 
for cricket gfcar, and if I see you 
playing around with that bat 
again in the building, I shall 
confiscate it. Now, wipe up that 
oil, at once.” 

“Y^s, sir.” 

“No, no, no. Not with your 
handkerchief, you silly little boy! 
Use a rag. Where’s the rag you 
were oiling the bat with?” 

Jennings swallowed hard and 
crossed his fingers. “ That n'as my 
handkerchief I was using, sir!” 

Do/i / Go and fetch a mop 
from the kitchen ^and do the job 
properly,” Mr. Wilkins ordered. 
And, turning to the interested 
spectators, he added: “Don’t stand 
there blocking the corridor, you 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiniiiiniiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiii! 

LAST WEEKS OF THE CN 

HANDWRITING TEST 

A UP you in the CN National Handwriting Test of 1954 ? These are 
the closing weeks of the competition, and all entries must be received 
by the end of this month. If your school or class is taking part, and you 
have not yet completed your Entry Form, do so very soon and hand it 
to your teacher to be. sent in with other school entries. 

The prize list includes Cash Awards for both Schools and Pupils, as well 
as hundreds of consolation prizes. 

Teachers are asked to kindly note that while each pupil’s attempt 
will, be judged as an individual effort, all papers must be returned 
iogelhcY as the school’s combined effort. Also, c^'e^y entry must ha^•e 
attached to it the token (marked C N Writing Test 1954 ) cut from the 
back page of the C N. The last date for receiving entries is 

Wednesday, March 31 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin)iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiii! 


Jennings and Da r bis hi re find 
themselves in trouble with Mr. 
Carter and Mr. Wilkins when their 
games of space-travel result in 
General Merridew, aii'old boy of 
Unbury Court, being accidentally 
Jacked in the library. But after a 
series of misunderstandings, all is 
well again—for a brief while. 

7. Cricket ahead 

^HERE can be no doubt that 
General Merridew enjoyed his 
visit to his old school. For not 
only did he ask for a half-holiday 
to be granted the followiitg week 
but, in a further burst of 
generosity, he invited the first and 
second cricket elevens to celebrate 
the occasion by watching an after¬ 
noon's play in a county match at 
Dunhambury. 

The news of the invitation was 
received with wild enthusiasm 
when a notice to this effect was 
pinned up in the hall some days 
after the guest had departed. The 
tidings spread from lip to lip, and 
within a few minutes the corridors 
resounded to the clatter of juvenile 
footwear as boys converged upon 
the notice-board from all direc¬ 
tions. 

Jennings was oiling his cricket 
bat in the narrowest part of the 
corridor when the stampede to the 
notice-board warned him that 
something sensational was afoot. 

Chaos 

First, Venables came floundering 
round the corner at full tilt, 
cannoning into Jennings and 
sending the uncorked bottle of bat 
oil slithering along the linoleum 
with' an accidental kick. As it 
rolled over and over it left in its 
wake a winding river of oil which 
spread stickily in all directions. 

“You clumsy clodpoll, Ven¬ 
ables!” stormed Jennings. “Look 
what you've done—spilt the whole 
bottle slap-bang-whoosh all over 
the lino.” 

“Super sorrow! I'll pick it up 
later. Can’t stop now; I’m on an 
urgent rush job,” Venables called 
over his shoulder as he dis¬ 
appeared round the corner. 


boys. It’s bad enough having the 
place turned ankle-deep into a 
slough of despond, without people 
treading it all over the lino.” 

Clutching his bat in one hand 
and his empty bottle in the 
other, Jennings trooped downstairs 
behind the unwilling skaters. In 
the hall he stopped to read the 
notice on the board, and at once 
he. was filled with a joy and 
elation that swept all thoughts of 
mopping-up operations from his 
mind. 

So they were going to be taken 
to watch a county match! And 
the second eleven, too! That 
meant that he would be going, 
and Temple and Bromwich; most 
of his friends, in fact . . . But not 
Darbishire! 

Never in the history of cricket, 
Jennings maintained, had there 
ever been such a butter-fingered 
bungler as C. E. J. Darbishire. 
True, he was desperately keen to 
improve his performance, but . for 
all his efforts he remained as 
clumsy on a cricket pitch as an elk 
on an escalator. 

Scorers too ? 

It was disappointing, because he 
had made a profound study of 
the game and, when safely away 
from the cricket field, he would 
demonstrate to boys smaller than 
himself the proper way to play a 
forward stroke or bowl a leg- 
spinner. But when he came face 
to face with reality in the shape 
of a hard leather ball he found 
himself quite unable to hit, stop, 
catch, throw, or even see, the 
wretched thing until it was too 
late. However, no one could 
dispute his prowess as a scorer, 
and it was in this capacity that he 
faithfully served the Linbury 
second eleven. 

If only the General’s invitation 
could be extended to include 
scorers! . . . Jennings hurrjed off 
to the staff room to plead the cause 
of his friend. / 

“Sir, please, sir, is there any 
chance of scorers coming, too?” 
he asked Mr. Carter, whom he 
found marking books at the staff- 
room table. “You see, Darbi- 
shire’s terribly keen, sir, but his 
cricket is so feeble that he knows 
he’ll never get in the team and—■ 
well, it makes him go broody, sir.” 

Successful mission 

“Broody!” Mr. Carter raised 
a puzzled eyebrow. “Surely you 
mean it makes him brood?” 

- “Well^ both really, sir. He 
knows he plays like an old hen, 
and he worries- about it. So if he 
could come, sir . . . ! ” 

Mr. Carter considered. The 
headmaster would surely raise no 
objection. “Very well, then, 
Jennings. First and second eleven 
scorers may come as well.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir! Darbishire 
will be as pleased as two dogs with 
four tails.” 

He scuttled happily from the 
room, intent on finding Darbishire 
and breaking the good news with¬ 
out delay. He still clutched his 
cricket bat, although by this time 
he had completely forgotten his 
unfinished task in the corridor. 

But Mr. Wilkins hadn’t for¬ 
gotten! . . . Even as Jennings was 
scampering round in search of his 
friend, so he, in his turn, was 

Conimued on page 10 



HUNGARY NATIONAL COSTUMES 

To all collectors who send the coupon with 3d. for package WE WILL SEND. 

THIS BEAUTIFUL___ 

SET OF HUNGARY 
STAMPS ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE. 


ATLAS 

STAMPS 

Dept. C.N.A.1. 

99a HIGH ST., 
LOWESTOFT 


I please send free gift selection of Stamps on Approval. 

1 


XAME. 


I 
I 

1 ADDRESS... 

I 

I .•;.. 

I C.N.A.1. 


PARENTS! 

Your Child’s passport 
to the Grammar School 

Let us teach YOUR child person¬ 
ally for the “ Entrance to Grammar 
School” Examinations. Help your 
child to success by immediate enrol¬ 
ment for a Home “ Prep ’ ’ Corres¬ 
pondence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit of a 
qualified private tutor—a series of 
individually-planned lessons, person¬ 
ally-designed, corrected and returned 
by the tutor. No text books need 
be bought. 

Write for details of these courses stating 
the age of your child and the approx¬ 
imate date of taking the examination. 
Fees from £2 5 0. 

HOME “ PREP” 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. F, College House. Howard Place, 
Shelton Stoke-on-Trent 


BOOKS that MAKE things! 

Medallion Puppet Books make— 
Theatres, Scenery, 
working Puppets—ail 
in vivid colours; 
Story, Script, 
Stage Direc- 
tions,etc.—for 
PUNCH & JUDY. 
ROBINSON 

CRUSOE, 
ALADDIN, 
VARIETY 

THEATRE. 
CINDERELLA, 
RUSTLERS OF 
ROCKY RANCH, 3/- each 
Medallion Tableau Book makes wonderful 
moving Panorama of NOAH & THEARK; 
brilliant colours, 3/G. 

Medallion Cutout Books make bright 
colour models—Pirate Galleon, Bus, Steam¬ 
roller, Windmill, Pram, Theatre, 2/8 each. 
From Bookshops, Stores, or 3d. extra {state 
2nd choice) from Dept. CN 43 
MEDALLION PRESS LTD 
1 Fulwood Place, High Holborn London WCI 




I3rand-new de luxe Para, Tent. All colours. 
Complete. Ideal cyclists, campers. Length 
7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base x 4 ft. 6 in. wide 
X 3 ft. 6 in, high X 12 in. walls, £2.15.0 
or 6/« deposit and 6/- monthly. With fly- 
Nlioet £4.2.6 or 15/- deposit and' 9/9 
monthly. Both carr. 1/6. Also BRITISH 
ARMY BRAHP-HBW RIDaU TENT. 
Bxteuds approx. 10 ft. x 6 ft. X 6 ft. Walls, 
3 ft. Finest value offered, lira I waterproof 
canvas. Tort able, but stout cloth. Complete. 
Cast! price £9.12.6 or sent for 22/0 dcp. 
and 25/-mthly, Carr, 5/-. FHFB catalogues 
of , waLelies, binoculars, radios, cameras, 
tents, tarpaulins, telescopes, ctr, TKR^IS, 


18 ct. GOLD PLATED 

LADIES’COCKTAIL 
WATCH 

ALSO GENT’S 
MODEL 

Long running main¬ 
spring. The very latest 
18 ct. Gold Plated 
Ladies’ Cocktail Watch 
(with stainless back) 
fitted'with tho popular 
bevelled crystal glass 
that really puts this, 
watch into a different/ 

field. Shock resisting _ 

lever escapement. Latest Cocktail Cordetto 
strap. Full guarantee. Sent for 5/- deposit 
and 10/- monthly. Cash price £3.19.6. 
Gent’s with Crocodile grained leather strap. 



Expanding bracelet 10/6 extra with cither 
model if required. Luminous model 6/6 extra. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/57), 196-200 Cold, 
harbour Bane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. Open all day Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, India, Italy, Sweden or 
Switzerland: 12 different 1/6; 25, 3/-; 
50, 6/-; 100, 12/-. 

CHEESE LABELS 
25 different 1/9; 50, 3/-; 75, 5/-; 100, 7/-; 
200, 15/-; 300. 22/6; 400, 30/-; 500, 40/-. 
(1‘arliculars of labels on Approval. S.A.E.) 

CIGARETTE CARDS 
List 1,700 different sets 6d. Post free. 
Mrt. M. B. SMITH. 11 Old BonJ St.. London. W.l 


O THE MAGATTIC COIN .® 

will vanish and rc-appear on a person’s 
buck as if magnetised 11 

Price Tf complete. Send for lists. 

BCM/TRICKS 

67 Bayliam Street, London, N.W.l. 


LEARN TO WEAVE 

LONDON WEAVING CENTRE, 62 
Dean Street, London, W.l, near Picca- 
dill/ Circus. 10-hour Holi¬ 
day course In Weaving, Spin¬ 
ning, Rugmaking. . Tuition, 

Looms, Yarns. Send 6d. for 
16 page illustrated booklet. 

Ideal Home Exhibition, 

Olympia, Stand No. 431. 



MATCHBOX LABELS 

PACKETS ALL DIFFERENT 
Austria 12, 1/6; 25. 3/- ; 50. 6/-; ICO. 12/. 
Belgium 12,1/6;25,2/6; 50, 5/-; 100,10/- 
Czech. 12,2/. ; 25,4/- ; 50,8/-; 

India 12,1/6; 25,3/- ; 50, 6/-; 100,12/- 
Italy 12,1/6; 25,3/-; 50,6/-; 
CHEESE LABELS: 25 diff. 1/9; 50, 3/-; 
75, 5/.; 100. 7/-; 200. 15/-; 300. 24/-. 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. MBL), 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE. LONDON. W.C.t 


R/. DEPOSIT 

DE LUXE REAL RADIO ' 

CRYSTAL 


AND 


PAY 

OFF 


SET 

Without 

’phones 

20 '- 



Send 4d. for Coloured Cotoiogue. 

Jil UKELELE 

^Play and be popular everywhere. Ideal 
for Parties, Holidays, Camps. _ 

CDCE SELF PHs S/. post or 
rnce tutor C.O.D. Ih extra. 

that teaches you to play in i hour. No inustcal 
knowledge required. Not a Toy—Real musical 
Instrument. Full size as used by professionals. 
Strong styrene inateriaL Nylon strings. Mellow tone. 


1911 


2/ic. ’phones 

30/- 

REAL RADIO RECEPTION 
—NOT A TOY! Larpliones essen¬ 
tial with crystal sets. Ideal for Bed¬ 
rooms, luvalids, rrivate Listruiiig, ^ 
jladio-mind('d boys, etc. No Elec-| 
tricity. No Batteries. Works 
any where. Bakclite ease—unbreak¬ 
able. Perfect Present. Radio’s 
finest value. 4" X 2' X 4'. Plus! 
1/6 post and pkg. C.O.D. extra.! 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS 


ANGLER’S 


COMPLETE PostlhorC.O.D. 


SET 


ONLY 6'3 



(Dept. 


a 

623/7 Holloway 


Consists of 
woll-finishcd, 6 
feet long, threo- 
piece bra.ss 
ferruled cane i 
rod with! 
brass eyes, t 
lino, f 1 0 a 1, ^ 
bait box, 
hooks and weight; 

Everything for 
fishing. 



Road. London. N.t3 
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SPORTS 

J^OR six seasons John Hewih, of 
the Instonians R.F.C., was 
understudy to the great Jack 
Kyle in Ireland’s Rugby XV^ 
but recently 25=year-old Hewitt 
achieved his long awaited 
ambition. In doing so, he became 
the fourth member of the Hewitt 
family to play Rugby for Ireland, 
for his three uncle^ gained 24, caps 
between 1924 and'1936. 

Jn the recent Southend and 
^ District Table Tennis Cham¬ 
pionships Winnie Dakin won the 
women’s singles for the sixth time 
in seven years, and the triple 
crown (singles, women’s, and mixed 
doubles) for the fourth time in 
succession. 

J'oRD Konno, the Hawaiian 
Olympic swimming champion, 
has set up a new world record 
time for the 220 yards free-style 
event of 2 minutes 4.8 seconds. 
This was .7 seconds faster than the 
previous record by Australian 
John Marshall. 

^HE Pakistan cricket team which 
is to tour England this summer 
will be captained by all-rounder 
Abdul Hafeez Kardar, who was a 
member of the Indian Test team 
in this country in 1946. He 
remained to. win three cricket Blues 
at Oxford, and later played for 
Warwickshire. 

The Pakistan batsman-wicket¬ 
keeper, Mohammad Hanif, may 
be the youngest-ever Test player. 
The doubt arises as he does not 
know whether he was born in 1934 
or 1935. 


SHORTS 

^INETEEN-YEAR-OLD Wilton 

Woods, who took five wickets 
for 49 for Bermuda against the 
M.C.C. at the opening of the 
current tour, has accepted an 
appointment as professional to the 
Penzance C.G. 

GREAT Soccer future is expected 
for 16-year-old Colin Osmond, 
the Hampshire-born left-half in 
England's Youth XI this season. 
Colin was the Portsmouth club’s 
office boy until he took up an 
engineering apprenticeship;' now 
he is on the staff as an amateur. 

'Phis summer Jimmy Seed, the 
popular manager of Charlton 
Athletic, completes 21 years of 
continuous service with his club, a 
record unequalled by any other 
manager. 

J]ngland’s amateur football team 
will meet Holland this week- 
. end. In all, the countries have met 
on ten occasions; England have 
w'on eight, Holland one. 

jypvuREEN Barrett, 16-year-old 
Peckham girl, has this year 
reached the finals of the Women’s 
Amateur Snooker and Billiards 
Championships, only to be beaten 
in each competition. 

Phis June the Cricket Society of 
Great Britain are to send a 
team to France to play the 
Standard Athletic. Club of Paris. 
The French club, which consists 
mainly of exiled Englishmen, play 
in the Meudon Forest. 


ENGLISH COINS 

13* Hanoverian Kings 

A LMOST the only effect of 
the coming of the Hano¬ 
verians to the design of our 
coins was the addition of the 
arms of Hanover to the 
armorial shields. 

On silver coins of George I 
of 1723 the initials SSC recall 
the infamous South Sea 
Company. LIMA on coins 
of George II marks the 
treasure brought back by 
Anson in 1744 from his 
voyage round the . world. 
Since 1727 the silver four- 
pence,' threepence,, twopence, 



and penny (Maundy money) 
have been struck only for 
distribution at Easter by the 
monarch. The guinea of 
George III is famous for. its 
spade-shaped shield. 

A new gold coin, the 
sovereign, introduced in 1816, 
bore the type of St. George 
and the dragon, a type 
retained on the sovereign till 
its withdrawal in the First 
World War. So big were the 
copper penny and twoperice 
issued in 1797 (pictured here) 
that they were commonly 
called “cartwheels.” 


ACCORDING 

Conlinued from page 9 

being sought by Mr. Wilkins. The 
duty master’s expression was stern 
and forbidding as he strode 
purposefully from room to room. 
Far from being in a mood to pour 
oil on troubled waters, Mr. Wilkins 
was extremely angry to find that 
Jennings had not already applied 
some water to the troublesome oil. 

Darbishire was designing a new 
type of flying-saucer on the coyer 
of his algebra book when Jennings 
burst into classroom 3, waving his 
cricket bat round his head like a 
battle-axe. 

Scorers can count 

“I say, Darbi: you remember 
that old geezer we made a bit of a 
bish over, and locked in the libe 
by mistake?” 

Darbishire nodded. The incident 
was still fresh in his memory. 

“Well, he’s very decently treat¬ 
ing the first and second elevens to 
an afternoon at the county ground 
next Friday.” 

“Gosh! You lucky bazookas 
... I wish / was in the team.” 

“That’s what I was going to tell 
you. Mr. Carter says scorers can 
count.” 

Darbishire looked up from his 
blue-print. 

“Of course they can count,” he 
retorted. “ They wouldn’t be 
much use for adding up the scores 
if they couldn’t.” 

“No, you clodpoll! He means 
they count as being in the team. 
In other words, you’re coming to 
Dunhambury with us.” 
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TO JENNINGS 

“Golly, how super-wacko- 
sonic!” The scorer’s eyes shone ^ 
behind his dusty spectacles. “I’m 
jolly well going to take my auto¬ 
graph book with me, and^see how 
many signatures I can get. I've got 
six pink pages left specially blank 
for famous sporting characters.” 

“Good scheme! Try to get 
R. J. Findlater’s autograph, if he’s 
playing,” Jennings advised. “I 
saw him play against the 
Australians last year. You should 
just see his supersonic off-drives!” 
He smote the air with his bat in 
eager demonstration. Then he 
said; “Give me a bowl with the 
blackboard duster, and I’ll show 
you how he zonks a boundary 
to leg,” 

“We can’t play cricket in the 
classroom,” Darbishire demurred. 

“Just • one bowl—that’s all. 
Screw the duster up in a ball so 
you’ll be able to chuck it.” 

Dusty hall 

Gingerly, Darbishire picked up 
the blackboard duster, a shower of 
chalk dust powdering his shoes as 
he rolled it upTo form a missile. 

“Phew! It’s terribly chalky. 
Shouldn’t think it’s been shaken 
out since the Stone Age,” he 
observed. Then he tossed the im¬ 
provised ball to Jennings, who 
jumped forward to smite it with 
all the force at his command. 

It was unfortunate that Mr. 
Wilkins should choose that precise 
moment to enter the room. 

To be continued 


All you have to do, to win this Final Jaffa Fun Competition, 
is to write not more than 25 words on the subject, 

‘Why I like Jaffa Oranges’ 



25 words can win you a bike ! 
Such fun-so easy I 


3 First Prizes: for each age group, the First Prize is a New 
Hudson Boy’s Of Girl’s Bicycle, made by the B.S.A. group. 
100 Second Prizes: fifty wonderful Dufay Coronet Cameras 
for 9-12’s, fifty more for 13-16’s. 50 Winsor & Newton 
Paint Boxes: Second Prizes for under 9’s. 300 Third Prizes 
100 Waddington Jigsaws for each age.group. 


Now, remembering the facts 
about Jaffas that the children 
all round are telling you, write 
not mere than twenty-five words 
saying why you like Jaffa 
Oranges. Then fill in the Entry 
Form, stick it on to the same 
piece of paper, and send it in 
with Three Jaffa Orange Wrap¬ 
pers, and a 2^d. stamp if you are 
not already a member of the 
Jaffa Fun Club, to cover postage. 



RULES 

1. This competition is open 
to all readers up to the age 
of 16. Separate prizes will 
be awarded in these three 
age groups:—*i* under 9 
years old. *2~ 9-12 years 
old, *3* 13-16 years old. 

2 . Write not more than 
twenty-five words on the 
subject ‘Why I like Jaffa 
Oranges*. 

3 . Fill in the Entry Form, 
giving your age last birth¬ 
day, and stick it on your 
entry. 


4 . Any number of entries 
may be sent in. Three 
Jaffa Orange wrappers must 
be sent with each entry— 
also a 2jd, stamp to cover 
postage with the first entry, 
if not a member of the 
Jaffa Fun Club. 

5 . All entries will be con¬ 
sidered, and prizes awarded 
to those entries in each age 
group which the judges 
decide show the most skill 
and originality. Prizes will 
be despatched as soon as 
possible after adjudication. 


6. The judges’ decision is 
final and no correspondence 
will be entered into about 
any entry. No entries can 
be returned. 

7. All entries must be sent 
to JAFFA COMPETITION (3), 

xBrettenham House, Lancaster 
Place, London, W.C.2. 

8. Closing date is March 

39th, 1954. No entries 

received after that date will 

. be, considered. 

9 . Send no money. This 
competition is FREE. 


Quickly — 
enter today! 

The competition closes on Monday, March 29th, so get 
your first entry in as soon as you can. Ask your mother to 
get some Jaffas, save the wrappers and get cracking! A 
prize may be waiting for you! Send your entry to: Jaffa 
Competition (3), Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, 
London, W.C.2. 


Everyone entering the compe¬ 
tition wins membership of the 

JAFFA FUN CLUB 

and will receive the Member’s Pocket 

Book packed with fun and informa- 
tion, and a bright and colourful 
1 f I Funster’s Badge. They’re abso- 

' ’ " (t?!/ iutely free—only cost you the 
j aid. stamp for postage. 


ENTRY FORM I agree to abide by the rules. I enclose 
3 Jaffa Orange wrappers. My age last birthday was ■ ■ > 


NAME. 


AGE 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


ADDRESS. 


Eat Jaffa Oranges and Grapefruit! 


If you are not already a member .of the JAFFA FUN CLUB 
write ‘NO’ in this square and enclose a 2ld. stamp to cover 
postage. Your entry entitles you to join the Club, FREE, and 
to receive the Member’s Pocket Book and Funster’s Badge. 
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New & Free 



YOSTACt STAMPS 

■^OrTNiWORlP . 


FLYING SQVAl 
stamp album wit’ 
stiff cover an<' 
spaces for post a;: 
stamps of t]j 
WORLD. Hold 
over a thousaiu' 
stamps, fully ill O'; 
trated on ear! 

Indexed and wit! 

useful informa f jo f 


(Jfk 

if vrh 

' much 

and containing 64 pages. ’■ 

- most useful addition to yoin 
hobby. Send today for tliN 
unique book and enclose 6 d 
for postage and packing, requestin; 
Approvals. 

Lisburn & Townsend, Ltd. (CN). 
West Kirby, Wirral. 


FREE 

for f 

CHEESE LABEL COLLECTORS 
New and medium collectors’ 
APPROVALS. Also stamps from 
Jd. upwards. Write to : 

Miss A. GILES, UPWELL, CAMBS. 

Join “The S.C.A. JUNIOR STAMP CLUB’* 

(Branch of The Stamp Collectors’ Association 
of Great Britain}. 

FREE COLLECTOR’S PACKET to ALL Joining 
(incl. 1 stamp nearly 75 years old). Printed 
membership card, club book and Bcicetions, 
free gift, etc., by return of post. (Badges 
available, regular free gifts and Competitions.) 
Send 1/- entrance fee and become a member 
KOW; or send stamp for details. Write; 
Secretary, S.C.A. JUNIOR STAMP CLUB 
2 1 Compton Road, BRIGHTON, Sussex. 
6 stamps of Queen Elizabeth, 

6 pictorial stamps of Europe. 

6 pictorial stamps of Asia. 

6 pictorial stamps of Africa. 

6 pictorial stamps of America. 

Alf absolutely FREE to every appli¬ 
cant for our high-class and high 
discount Approvals. Enclose 2ld. 
postage, please. 

D. VEITCH & CO. 

54*56 Blackett St., Newcastle*on-Tyne 
RDPRHOYAi HISTORICAL 
r KJuJU COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 

CORONATION STAMPS OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

These beautiful stampa of Australia and 
SoutU Africa together with Australian 
Silver Jubilee stamp of King Oeorg© 
V ami 2 Coronation stamps of King 
George VI are offered rRKK to applicants 
for my bargain discount Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. for postage 
S. SALMON (C6), 119 Decchcroft RJ,, IPSWICH 


200 STAMPS FREE 

to all applicants for our discount 
Approvals. Write now. 
Retiirit postage appreciated 

P. OWEN (CN 134) 

‘‘Bayona” lleysoms Avenue^ 
CREENBANK, NOUTIIWICII, CUESniRE 


STAMPS OM APPROVAL 

1. Br. COLS, (many mint including 
LATEST ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN 

3. ir.s.A. 

Smd for the selection which interests YOU I 
rUOilPT and INDIVIDUAL attention. 

-POST FREE- 

LOOSE LEAF ALBUMS from 17/6. Catalogues 
and all accessories, 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Parrel Road. Retford,-Notts. 


100 STAMPS--FREE 

100 different STAMPS OP THE 
WORLD offered free to readers who 
wish to see Approvals and enclose 25d. 
postage (Overseas 4d.). Do not miss 
this wonderful gift—send now, 

VVOOLCOCK, 

27 Capa Road, Seaton, Workington, 

_ ■ Cumberland • 

SIX GIFTS IN ONE 

I BEAUTIFUL BUTTERFLY. 

2 TEMPTING TRIANGULARS, 

3 FASCINATING FLOWERS. 

4 ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 

5 SPLENDID SHIPS. 

6 KINGS AND QUEENS (al! different’people). 

ALL offered FREE to New Approval applicants 
sending 3 d, post a tie. 

J. B. MORTON (CNR), 182 Waller Rd.. S.E.14. 


CDCef BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
rnce ■ PACKET. 

This month’s special offer—A packet of 
large and colourful Commonweal th stamps, 
including the famous Indian * Victory ’ 
Issue, the South African Ship stamp, and 
Coronation Issues, apply for Approvals, 
enclosing 2Jd. postage, tot 
THE DAVMAR STAMP CO. (DEPT. C N.), 
88 Margaret Road, East Barnet, Herts. 

75 DIFFERENT 

Stamps and Good Quality Hinges 
FREE with my 

BETTER VALUE APPROVALS 

Please send stamp to ; 

ROY COLLYER 

IW Pershore Road,' Birmingham, 5, 


NOTABLE NEWCOMERS 
TO LONDON ZOO 


By Craven HIM 


j jONDON Zoo has just said fare¬ 
well to one of its besMcnown 
‘ backroom girls ”—26-year-old 
Mrs. Reginald Bloom; formerly 
Miss Margaret Southwick. 

Since 1944 she has been chief 
issistant at the reptile house 
laboratory and personal secretary 
to the curator, Mr. Jack Lester; 
iuit three months ago she married 
Mr. Reg Bloom, one of Britain’s 
foremost collectors of wild 
animals. Their romance began 
when Mr. Bloom made his first 
delivery of livestock at Regent’s 
Park a year or two ago. 

The other day Margaret left 
England by air to join her husband 
in East Africa, and by the time 
these notes appear she will he on 
her way up-country in Uganda on 
a collecting expedition. 

‘‘This is my first trip abroad,” 
Mrs. Bloom told me shortly before 
her departure. “And the forth¬ 
coming expedition into the African 
wilds looks like being a busy one. 
My husband has orders not only 
from British zoos, but from several 
Continental and American menag¬ 
eries also. 

ORDERS FROM AMERICA 
“Animals on the ‘wanted’ list 
include zebra, giraffe, antelope, 
rhino, and young hippos. We hope 
also to get many rare sunbirds and 
East African birds-of-prey. These 
last have been ordered by some of 
the American zoos, 

“I expect to be away in the 
‘ bush * for about six months,” 
Mrs. Bloom added. “I know very 
little about the catching of wild 
animals, but I hope to learn a lot.” 

Mrs. Bloom’s successor at the 
reptile house laboratory is Miss 
Fione McFarran, a 22-year-old 
girl from Nottingham. 

Talking of Africa reminds me 
that there is, just now, a praying 
mantis (so called because of its 
attitude when resting) somewhere 
in a West African jungle who has 
become the mother of some 60-odd 
babies just hatched at the Zoo. 


The egg-mass (buff-colourcd and 
about the size of a tennis ball) 
which produced these babies vvas 
sent by air from Sierra Leone a 
few weeks ago, and Mr. L. C. 
Bushby, the curator of insects, 
placed it in a cage in the labora¬ 
tory, fixing it in the fork of a twig. 

The other day the baby mantids 
starting emerging from it and all 
are now running about busily eat¬ 
ing the fruit-flies specially bred for 
them at the laboratory. 

. PUFFIN FOR PETS’ CORNER 

Many birds were sent to the Zoo 
during the recent cold weather,most 
of them waifs from the country¬ 
side. One of the more interesting 
was a young puffin which came 
from a Gravesend schoolgirl. 
Beryl Pollard. A letter accom¬ 
panying the bird gave Zoo officials 
its history. 

. “I found the puffin along the 
Thames near (3ravesend three 
months ago,” Beryl wrote. “It was 
then not much larger than a 
sparrow, and its mother was lying 
dead beside it. I was afraid that, 
if I let the baby go, the rats would 
get it, so I took it back to school, 
where we managed to look after it. 
But now we feel that Percy, as we 
call him, would he happier in your 
Pets’ Corner.” 

MALE OSTRICH 

Another bird whose arrival 
should create some interest is a big 
South African ostrich which has 
been trained to draw a trap. A 
full-grown male standing seven- 
feet high and v/eighing 300 lbs., 
this ostrich was broken into the 
shafts by a group of Army officers 
in Kenya. 

Whether it w’ill be used as a 
“beast of burden ” at Regent’s 
Park is doubtful. Previous use of 
ostriches in this way has not been 
too successful because their sense 
of direction is poor. The last tame 
ostrich the Zoo had often left the 
path and ran over nearby flower 
beds, to (he gardener’s dismay! 


STAMP NEWS 


Ex -King Farouk’s stamp collec¬ 
tion, auctioned in Cairo over 
a period of six days, realised a 
total of more than £138,000. The 
sale was conducted by Mr. M. G. 
Lee, a Briton, who called for bids 
in’Arabic, English, and French. 

^HE first country to issue stamps, i 
Britain, was also the first to 
devise the perforation method of 
separating them. 

A machine for the purpose was 
first produced by Henry Archer 
as early as 1848 and received 
extensive trials in Somerset House, 
but a general issue of perforated 
stamps was not made until 1854— 
just 100 years ago. 

\ ll New Zealand’s definitive 
' stamps now portray the 
Queen. The 3s., 5s., and 10s. values 
show her as-she appeared at the 
Trooping the Colour ceremony in 
London last year. , 

Austria has overprinted a stamp 
with a surcharge to be devoted ’ 
to the-avalanche fund. 


^sta’s first international philatelic 
and postal exhibition is to be 
held at New Delhi next October 
to celebrate the centenary of 
India’s stamps. Nearly every 
nation in the world has been 
invited to provide a display. 
Children are being encouraged to 
enter a stamp designing com¬ 
petition. Special stamps are also 
being prepared for the occasion. 

\ NEW 3id. stamp will be issued 
by Australia soon to remind 
us that the Commonwealth’s tele¬ 
graph service is 100 years old. 
Since the line between Melbourne 
and Williamstown was opened in 
1854, over 900,000 more miles of 
telegraph channels have been 
established, 

goME of the personalities newly 
corhmemorated by stamps are 
Moritz Von Schwincl, an Austrian 
painter, Professor Ivar Wilksman, 
Finnish pioneer of physical culture, 
and Ciprian Porumbcsco^ Ruman¬ 
ian composer. 



These fascinating and brilliantly coloured stamps are being given 
FREE to all collectors who send for a selection of our World Famous 
Approvals, Like all San Marino Stamps they will be available for a 
short while only. So send NOW I 

r 


AVON STAMPS! 

(Dept.CN 39) 

Lowestoft 


Please send me the FREE San Marino Flower 
Stamps and Approvals. I enclose 3d. postage, 

NAME.-..... 

ADDRESS... 


I CN 39 









,4®'- 

_ 

Ilrro is a really unusual offer: 30 different Egypt (only partly illustratod). including new 
and rcrcnfc issues “Kin? of Sudan," exiled King Farouk behind bars, Airmail showing Dakota 
over Delta Barrage, commeniorativc slioxving famous Parliamentary Buildings, aiid many 
otlier fine stamps. Usually 2/- vre offer this splendid collection at almost one nitli of tho 
real price, to genuine applicants for our STERLING Approvals, which aro specially selected, 
and include many real' bargains ; Triangular.^, Airmails, Commems., Railway, Ship and ^.-ports 
Stamps from Id. each. Send 5d, and 2id. postage (three 2^(1 stamps), today, to; 

Qtarn/o ( cns ) Lancing^ Sussex 






•I f| POPULAR 

iZSTAMPS 

As Illustrated 
lnC.EVEREST& 
Royal VIsltOR 
S. AFRICA CAPE CENTENARY 

FREE to collectors asking to 
see our Fine “Quality** 
Approvals. Send 3d- (abroad, 
6 d.) for our postage and 
illustrated list (without 
Approvals 1/3). If you wish 
you may join *‘THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB,”Yrs. Sub. 1/-. 
You rec. Badge, Membership 
Card listing fine Gifts. Approvals sent monthly. We aim to satisfy you. l^Iouthly 
selections a speciality. Please state if adult. (Postal Sec. Est. 1897). 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 42), 29 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, 










Kent. 


Are 


You 

A 

Real 


Sport. 


Send 1/9 
p.o. for 
membership 
and attrac¬ 
tive badge 
to 


LEAGUE AGAINST 
CRUEL SPORTS 

58 Maddox St., London, W.l. 


5 FANTASTIC C'OCC* 
TRIANGLES 

Volcanoes ! Flowers! Birds ! Sports ! 

DON’T ENCLOSE POSTAGE 

These Triangulars are REALLY Free. 
Simply request Approvals. 

Mousley Stamps (CN), Eastwood, Notts, 



RAZOR-BLAOE KNIFE 

GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
new blade firmly lielcl 
toy screw. Buts used 
blades to good use. Send 
1/- stamps or P.O. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

6,000 Revs, O JCZ. 

Per Min. W O 

1®^ Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Compi’iscs ALL 
necessary parts and 
_ metal baso for simple 

assembly to make this working ElecU’io 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
entertaining boj^’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send I*.0. 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12, 

1,000 STAMPS 7/6 

ALL DIFFBRBNT. NO GT. BRITAIN 
500, 3/6; 250. 1/9; lOO, lOd. 

Br. Empire: 100, 1/6; 200, 3/6 ; 300, 7/3; 
500. 15/6. Triangulars I 10. 1/6; 2S, 4/6; 
50. 10/-; 100, 30/-. Riy. Eeginos; 15.1/6; 
25. 2/6; 50, 5/6. Maps; 10. 1/6; 25.2/9. 

Ships: 10. 1/3; 25, 2/G. 

All current British Colonial mint stamps In 
stock, including Coronation stamps and all 
new Elizabethan issues. Lists on reexuesfe. 
S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckington, Sheffield 



• HI « u « '« VW 'il II II v 

ISRAEL FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. To all who ask to see 
a Selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval, we 
w'ill send Absolutely Free five interesting ISRAEL 
stamps. Israel is the country mentioned in the 
Bible, but which until recently has been called 
Palestine. Some of these new Israel stamps show 
ancient Jewish coins from Biblical days, and are 
inscribed in Hebrew ; they will add lots of interest 
to Your Very Own Collection. 

To get them, just write tor Five Israel Free 
packet, and ask to; see a Selection of Windsor' 
Stamps On Approval. Please enclose 21d. stamp 
for posting to you. Write to : . . . | 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIFXD, SUSSEX ( 
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JACKO LEARNS THAT 


LAUGHS BEST WHO LAUGHS LAST 


LAZY BONES 

you know that tortoises 
sleep six months of the year.” 
“So could I,” came the sleepy 
reply, “but I doubt if my mother 
would let me.” 

Blazers aboard ship 

JJlazers are said to have got their 
name in 1845, when the 
commander of H.M.S. Blazer 
ordered his crew , to wear blue and 
white striped guernseys. The 
guernseys later gave way to coats 
of similar pattern. 

Planet picture puzzle 
To find the names of six well- 
known planets, pair each clue in 
the top half with one bel w. 




Answer next week 


Up to Ills pranks again, Jacko pre¬ 
pared to give Adolphus a surprise. 

On the beat 

and a policeman are 

alike.” 

“But why is that?” asked puzzled 
Mike. 

“It is because,” grinned merry 
Pete, 

“Both of them have a steady 
beat.” 

3 D puzzle 

Can you complete each of the 
following blank spaces by filling in 
a word beginning with D ? 

small, --, plum-like fruits 

known as -, originated in 

ancient ——. They have a some¬ 
what sharp taste if eaten raw, but 
make excellent jam and preserves. 

anoiivuioQ 'suoiutop 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Feeding time on the farm 


JJave you a special pet which 
is completely your own? 
The little girl in the picture 
below is very lucky because she 
lives on a farm in the country 
and has lots of animals to play 
with every day. . 

She is shown feeding a kid, 
which.is the right name for a 
baby goat. 

The kid in our picture is 
quite big and she is very tame. 
She trots up t,o her young 
mistress when she whistles and 
follows her about like a dog. 

She gpes for Walks on a 
collar • and lead, and never 
misses her afternoon" walk to 
the village school to find her 
mistress. 

Needless to say she is 
admired by all the school- 
children, who adore to see her 
around the playground. 


There are a great many. 
things to learn if you want to 
rear a really fine young goat. 
Nearly always the baby is 
’ taken away from the mother 
and fed by bottle. This is so 
that the kid gets the right 
amount of milk each day and 
that the mother can give her 
milk for use on the farm.- 

Feeding the kid is a lovely 
job. It has to be done three 
times a day with, warm cows’ 
milk until the kid is six months 
old. After that it is gradually 
reduced to two feeds a day and 
then to one as solid foods are 
introduced into the diet. 

Kids like to eat toasted bread 
cubes, nearly all fresh green 
vegetables, the young bark 
from ' trees, and especially 
willow branches, which are a 
great favourite. 




All went according to plan, and 

Adolphus certainly got a shock, 

SPOT THE . . . 

KESTREL, as he hovers high in the 
air, apparently motionless. He is 
the commonest of our hawks and 
his manner of hunting makes him 
easy to identify. When he spots a 
mouse, vole, or beetle, he dives 
earthwards, often 
reappearing with 
his victim clutched 
in sharp talons. 

Kestrels do not 
build a nest but 
normally use one 
previously occu¬ 
pied by crows or 
sparrow - hawks, 
although occasion¬ 
ally they nest on a 
cliff ledge or in a hole. 

The kestrel is also known as the 
Windhover and Mouse-hawk. 

JUMBLE QUIZ 

To find the answer to each cine, 
rearrange the letters in the ana¬ 
grams at the end of the clues. 
Solutions begin with the letter R. 

1. Nineteenth-century statesman; 
two African territories are named 
after him. (SHORED) 

2. Name given to a stone slab, 
found by one ‘ of Napoleon’s 
officers in Egypt, which bears an 
inscription in Greek and in two 
forms of Ancient Egyptian charac¬ 
ters; it provided the key to 
Egyptian hieroglyphic or picture- 
writipg. (TO STARE) 

3. Capital of Berkshire; with a 
history of over 1000 years, it was 
sometimes the meeting place of 
Parliament during the Wars of the 
Roses. (GRAINED) 

4. English admiral of the period 

before Nelson; brilliantly defeated 
a combined French and Spanish 
fleet off the West Indies in 1782. 
(YONDER) Answer next week 

Sammy Simple 

“JJuRRY up, Sammy. Have you 
got your shoes on yet?” 

“Nearly, Mum. Only two more 
to do.” 

OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-west, and Venus is low 
in the west. 

In the morn- I-'; 
ing Mars is in 
the south and 
Saturn is in 
the south-east. 

The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it will appear at seven 
o’clock on 
March 6. 


But it was nothing to the shock Jacko 
received as he found himself airborne. 



Saturday. evening, 



The Children's Newspaper, March 6, 1954 

MOVING ACT 

Qaid the not-very-good actor; 

“Did you notice how j filled 
the theatre last-night?” i 
“No, but I canJWell believe that 
you did. -1 saw. lots of people 
moving out to make.-.room for 
you.” 

Twisted tale 

SQUEAKED a dainty pink piglet 
from Parley: 

** Tomorrow I must arise early. ^ 

I am off to a show. 

And it takes time you know. 

To tie ribbons on tails which are 
curly.** 


Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Street. 

4 Injure. 8 Obtain. 9 Regret. 

10 Distant. 11 Strap. 12 Pellet 
medicine. 14 Early English. 

15 Makes amends. 17 Royal Engi¬ 
neers. 18 Comfort. 20 Beverage. 

22 Bewilder. 23 Lives in a sty. 

24 Sometimes sweet! 25 Native 
of Scotland. 26 Groove. 

READING DOWN. 1 Loud 
noise. 2 Open-mouthed, 3 
Scorns. 5 Exist. 6 Regulations. 7 
Measure, 11 Consecrates. 13 
Grass land. 15 Memento. 16 Iron, 
gold, lead, and so on. 17 Knocks. 

19 One. 21 Latin for I. 

Answer next week 

WHAT AM I ? 

JTive-ninths of me is wide. And 
you 

Will find in Norfolk quite a few. 
The rest of me suggests a throw, 
A word that all good anglers 
know. 

My whole is what some do and 
dare 

O'er wireless waves, upon the air. 

Answer next week 
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LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Double meanings 
Cricket, martin, monitor, plane 
Australian and New Zealand birds 
Bower bird, black swan, khvi, pelican, lyre 
bird, emu 


Jumble Quia 
Puritans 
Palomar 
Pakistan 
Pinero 

What am I ? 
Holidays 


Word Square 
FLAT 
L AC E 
OMEN 
I> A S T 


Pyramid Puzzle 
E 
ME 
MET 
TEAM 
STEAM 
MASTER 
SMARTER 
STREAMER 


___ registered as a newspaper . 

Inland, 19s. Od. for 12 months, 9s. 9tl. for si.x months. Abroad and Canada, 17 r. 4d. for 12 months, Ss. 8d, 
for six months. Sole Agents : Australasia, I\Le.ssrs. Gordon ct Gotch, Ltd.; South Africa, Central I>ews 
Agency, Ltd.;. Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasalaud,. Messrs. Kingstons, Ltd. .Marcli 1954. . 



Rich creamy toffee in 
milk chocolate cups 


JOHM MACKINTOSH & SONS LIMITED, HALIFAX 



















































































